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CHRONICLE. 


Wit the entrance of the second guardships into the 
Dardanelles, the chapter of Lord Salisbury’s for- 
ward policy at Constantinople has probably closed, and 
ought, in our opinion, to close. Lord Salisbury has been 
conspicuously successful in preventing any of the Powers 
from breaking away from the concert, and with that 
diplomatic success he ought to rest content. The nation 
is deeply indebted to Lord Salisbury for having rescued 
England by means of the European concert from a situa- 
tion of embarrassing isolation, and now Lord Salisbury’s 
duty will be not to lead, but to keep in line with, the other 
Powers. The Power which aspires to take the lead in 
Eastern Europe must arm itself, as Russia is doing, and 
be prepared to go to war at any moment. We do not 
believe that the British nation wishes or means to embark 
upon a European war. 


We put it frankly to our readers whether a European 
war would not involve horrors and cruelties a thousand 
times worse than anything that has been suffered even 
by the Armenians. This is not only our opinion: we call 
as a witness Mr. Frederic Harrison, one of the most dis- 
tinguished humanitarians of the day. In the course of a 
sermon on ‘‘ Orthodox Dissent,” delivered last Sunday to 
a Positivist congregation in Fetter Lane, Mr. Harrison 
is reported by the ‘‘Daily Chronicle” to have used 
words to this effect; ‘‘ Perhaps even in the language now 
employed about the Turkish Empire and the people of 
Islam there was a readiness of Evangelical enthusiasts 
to fall in with an anti-Mussulman, anti-pagan fanaticism, 
which might possibly bring all Europe to the verge of a 
terrible war, one thousand times more injurious to civili- 
zation than any cruelties inflicted by Oriental Govern- 
ments.” We quite agree: and Lord Salisbury must 
think of the bones of the British grenadier as well as of 
the Armenians. 


There is something not displeasing, according to the 
French philosopher, in the misfortunes of our best 
friends. England and Italy are on very friendly terms ; 
yet it is remarkable what an interest our papers show in 
the Italian reverse in Abyssinia.. Two causes are 
assigned for the decimation of Major Toselli’s column, 
a defective system of communication, and an insufficient 
number of troops. General Arimondi has effected a 
junction with General Baratieri, and the latter says that 
the cause of Toselli’s defeat was that he did not receive 
an order sent him by General Arimondi, who was unable 
to intercept the enemy’s advance. With regard to the 
number of troops, the ‘‘ Temps ” states that the Italian 
Colonial army consists of 10,000 men, but they are scat- 
tered over a large area, and that General Baratieri cannot 
bring more than five or six thousand men against the 


enemy. The Ras Makonnen is said to be at the head of 
a column of 20,000 men, and it is rumoured that another 
column of equal or greater strength, supposed to be 
under the command of Menelik, is advancing from 
a different quarter. Should these estimates be correct, 
the odds against the Italians are overwhelming. 


Of course the Government of Signor Crispi will be 
fiercely attacked in the Chamber by the Left when a 
vote of money is asked for. General Baldissera, with 
four battalions, about 4600 men, will proceed to the 
reinforcement of General Baratieri’s army. It is unfor- 
tunate that Signor Crispi should be unwell, for he will 
have to answer the damaging charge of having em- 
barked on a colonial war with insufficient preparation. 
One Radical organ in Romeurges the Government to con- 
tent itself with defending Italy's present possessions, and 
to abandon all idea of a long and costly war of conquest, 
in the present state of European politics and Italian 
finance. The policy of colonial expansion is being 
bitterly denounced by the class of politicians who think 
you can make an omelette without breaking eggs. This 
Ambalagi disaster is the more unfortunate as the budget- 
speech of the Italian Finance Minister the other day had 
stirred the hopes of the friends of Italy. This business 
will cost several millions, even if limited to a policy of 
defence. 


Pall Mall has been swarming with squires during the 
past week, and the smaller hotels have been full of 
farmers. They have all come up on the somewhat 
fruitless errand of ‘‘ deputating.”” The truth is that the 
agricultural interest is suffering grievously ; and, with 
those whom it regards as its friends in power, it natur- 
ally tries to get something out of somebody. The 
National Agricultural Union was founded about two 
years ago by the energy of Lord Winchilsea, and has 
branches in nearly every county in England. We cannot 
say that Lord Salisbury’s speech to this body struck us 
as being particularly explicit or satisfactory. If the Prime 
Minister had admitted that he had gone rather far in 1892, 
and if he had explained that with a Coalition Govern- 
ment it was impossible to do anything in the direction of 
Protection, he would have disarmed resentment. But 
to say that his Hastings speech did not mean Protection 
because it recommended reciprocity is disingenuous and 
meaningless to boot ; for how can reciprocity be obtained 
except by being prepared to resort to Protection in case 
of refusal? If Lord Salisbury did not mean Protection 
at Hastings in 1892, everybody else thought he did; 
and it would be a thousand pities if a statesman of Lord 
Salisbury’s calibre were to sink into the category of 
politicians who have the misfortune to be perpetually 
misunderstood. 


Lancashire is suffering as well as the agricultural 
interest, and some people are seriously uneasy about the 
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future of the cotton industry, which, as Lord George 
Hamilton reminded the deputation introduced by Mr. 
Coddington, is twenty-five per cent of our export trade. 
Unfortunately the Secretary of State for India was but 
too correct in his statement that Lancashire has to meet 
the competition of the Bombay mills, not only in India 
but in other foreign markets. The exports of the 
Bombay mills have doubled in the last few years, and it 
may therefore be doubted, as Lord George Hamilton 
said, whether the removal or modification of the cotton 


-duties would bring to Lancashire the relief which its 


representatives anticipate. It has been stated by some 
of the Lancashire party, that certain members of the 
Indian Government are partners or shareholders in 
Bombay cotton mills, and Mr. Coddington seemed to 
hint at something of the sort on Wednesday. This is 
a grave allegation, and should be inquired into. 


It is extremely difficult for Englishmen to know how 
to deal with vulgar impertinences like those of Senator 
Morgan on the Seal Fisheries question, because it is 
something to which they are quite unaccustomed. Such 
language towards a friendly Power would certainly 
never be permitted in either of our Houses of Parliament. 
The Senator taxed Sir Julian Pauncefote with being 
ignorant, ‘‘unjust,” ‘‘offensive,” and ‘‘ gratuitously 
insulting.” Hespoke of Lord Kimberley’s having given 
the Americans ‘‘a tonic of Great Britain’s sense of 
honour” (whatever that may mean), and alluded to 
‘*the infamous conspiracy which had proceeded under 
the protection of the British flag for the violation of 
American laws.” After this silly rhodomontade the 
Senate adopted without a dissenting voice Senator 
Morgan’s resolution instructing the Foreign Affairs 
Committee to report upon the liability of the United 
States to Great Britain for the seizure of British sealers. 
We thought in our ignorance that when parties sub- 
mitted a question to arbitration they were bound by the 
award. But it seems that the Paris award is at most 
‘*a remote argument for the claim of Great Britain for 
damages.” Well, well: the ways of American demo- 
cracy are inscrutable. But we cannot help asking our- 
selves, do the United States really wish to go to war 
with England? And if they do, why do they? We 
might say, as Baron von Marschall said in his dignified 
reply to President Cleveland’s petulant complaint of 
German tariff duties, that we have ‘‘a right to demand 
the reciprocity of friendly feelings.” 


An Ambassador represents at the court to which he 
is accredited the nation which sends him there, and he 
ought therefore to carefully eschew during the tenure of 
his appointment all party politics. Mr. Bayard was un- 
doubtedly guilty of an indiscretion in delivering addresses 
in this country in which he attacked the theory of com- 
mercial Protection. This happens to be the policy of one 
of the two great parties in America ; and to understand 
something of the feelings of Mr. Bayard’s countrymen, we 
must imagine, if we can, Sir Julian Pauncefote deliver- 
ing a lecture, say at Philadelphia, on the principle of 
Local Autonomy, in which he should advocate Home 
Rule. The business of Ambassadors is to keep clear of 
platform speeches on political subjects. But Mr. Bayard 
has only committed an error of judgment, as all sen- 
sible Americans now see, and the foolish business 
in the House of Representatives is already as good 
as dropped. In the whole history of the Republic it 
has sent to the mother-country no representative of a 
more distinguished type than Mr. Bayard, or one better 
qualified to challenge comparison with the best diplomats 
of the Old World. The suggestion that partisan rancour 
at home could descend to the level of jeopardizing his 
tenure of a post in which he reflects such credit upon his 
country is painful to contemplate. 


There is probably no leading statesman on either 
side who has fewer personal enemies than Sir Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman. This popularity he owes to the 
easiness with which he wears his convictions, and to 
that rarest of all qualities in public men, genuine 
modesty. He disclaims in his speech at Blairgowrie 
‘** any dazzling endowments,” or “‘ after his little career 
in office any brilliant public service”; and this is aot 
the pride which apes humility. But Sir Henry has 
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framed a caustic indictment of his two leaders. With 
the most modest majority, he says pathetically, ‘‘ the 
late Government was invited to tackle mighty consti- 
tutional questions. They were called upon to promote 
measures arousing intense political passion and attack- 
ing powerful interests, and to carry these measures, not 
only through the bogs and mires of the House of 
Commons, but over the beetling cliffs and precipices of 
the House of Lords.” This is perfectly true ; but, then, 
whose fault was that but Lord Rosebery’s and Sir 
William Harcourt’s. 


The description of the policy of the Tories as ‘a 
gigantic promissory note, which was gradually becoming 
due” was a fair party hit, though we really think that 
the ‘‘ blank cheque” and ‘‘the promissory note ” have 
done their fair share of duty in Opposition oratory, and 
might now be thrown into the dustbin. But when Sir 
Henry Campbell-Bannerman went on to say in dealing 
with the Turkish question that ‘‘the honour of this 
country was stained and defiled by streams of blood,” 
he was merely pandering to that anti-pagan, anti- 
Mussulman fanaticism, which Mr. Frederic Harrison so 
rightly rebuked among the Nonconformists. Sir Henry 
must forgive us for saying that this is not the language 
of a statesman but of a tub-thumper. 


When the time comes to write the history of the period 
of demoralization in French politics, which may be said 
to have begun with the overthrow of M. Grévy, a curious 
chapter will be devoted to the attempt to strike a 
deadly blow at President Faure through his wife’s 
parentage. The intrigue is at present extremely obscure. 
It is said that when the moderate Republican and semi- 
Conservative deputies cast their votes at Versailles for 
the popular Havre candidate, their leaders at least 
knew that his wife was the child of a defaulter who had 
fled from France and died abroad, and they reckoned 
upon their knowledge of this fact as a possible weapon 
of offence. The implication is that M. Faure’s present 
course, in upholding and working cordially with a Radi- 
cal Ministry, provoked the disclosure of the secret. 
However that may be, a concerted movement was 
started a week or so ago with the object of spreading 
abroad rumours with regard to some coming disclosure 
which would compel M. Faure to resign office. He 
wisely anticipated the disclosure itself by giving the 
whole story to the world, and it is a story which in every 
way redounds to his and his wife’s credit. The disad- 
vantages which they bravely faced together in their 
youth were not of their making, and their triumph over 
them is a tribute to their worth and strength of 
character which all France seems disposed to recognize. 


It is a long time since the small room in the Treasury 
buildings, where the Judicial Committee of the Privy 
Council sits, has been the scene of an interesting trial. 
It was at the Privy Council that Bentham watched 
Wedderburn attacking Benjamin Franklin, as he so 
vividly described in his Memoirs. But as a rule the 
business of hearing appeals from the Indian and Colonial 
Courts is a drowsy conversation carried on between two 
or three judges and counsel. A case, however, will shortly 
come on before the Privy Council which promises to be 
of unusual interest. The facts of ‘‘ Rhodes and another 
v. Sigcau” are briefly these. An African chief named 
Sigcau accepted 200 head of cattle in settlement of a 
dispute with a neighbouring chief, who, however, only 
sent him 125 cattle. Sigcau refused to accept these as 
an instalment, and went to lay his case before the 
Governor of the Cape. 


Sir Hercules Robinson persuaded Sigcau to be 
content with the 125 cattle; but on his return Sigcau 
found that some of the cattle had died, and he refused 
to accept the remnant. Sir Hercules Robinson then 
issued a proclamation by which Sigcau was arrested and 
imprisoned, on the ground that his conduct was danger- 
ous to the peace of the Colony. The Supreme Court of 
the Colony made an order that. Sigcau should be set 
free ; and from this order Mr, Cecil Rhodes, as Premier 
of the Cape, is now appealing to the Privy Council. 
When we recollect that Mr. Rhodes is chairman of the 
Chartered Company as well as Prime Minister of the 
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Cape, we can only say at present that we agree with 
Sir Edward Clarke that ‘‘ this is one of the gravest 
questions that could be raised.” 


Our writers who throw up their hands in horror at 
the wickedness of the French Press would do well to 
pay some attention to the proceedings of the Associa- 
tion Syndicale des Journalistes Républicains, which 
met yesterday to ‘‘hear the explanations” of M. 
Georges Lefévre concerning certain charges made 
against him. We of course have no prejudices in the 
case, and for present purposes it is quite irrelevant 
whether M. Lefévre’s explanations are satisfactory or 
otherwise. We simply point out that here is an 
example of the working of a court of honour formed to 
preserve among journalists a discipline like that ensured 
by the College of Surgeons, or the Inns of Court, and 
that it is the wicked Frenchmen and not the virtuous 
Englishmen by whom it has been established. M. 
Lefévre is a journalist and is also a fair poet, as wit- 
mess his drama ‘‘Le Faune,” which there is some talk 
of bringing out at a London theatre. Some weeks 
ago he happened to be in London while Arton was 
under arrest, and it occurred to him to make a little 
copy for his newspaper by interviewing him at Bow 
Street, and offering a good sum, 30,000 fr., for any 
documents he could give a clue to. Mr. Newton, 
Arton’s solicitor, declared that M. Lefévre came as an 
emissary of the French Government. M. Lefévre, in 
the ‘‘ Figaro,” denied this, and in set terms accused 


' Mr. Newton of ‘‘lying.” M. Ricard was about the 


same time answering a question on the subject in the 
Chamber of Deputies, and he read a letter of intro- 
duction which he had given to M. Lefévre to present 
to M. Cochefort, the special Commissary of French 
police in London. As we have said, we have nothing 
to do with the rights or wrongs of this affair, but we 
mention it as an instance of the discipline of the French 
Press. 


His autumn trip to Wiesbaden does not seem to have 
improved Sir William Harcourt’s temper; or can it be 
that he is upset by the reappearance of Mr. John Morley 
in the political arena? Anyway, he has dipped his pen 
in gall to write about the great education controversy. 
Sir William Harcourt’s letter in the ‘‘ Times” con- 
tributes nothing to the discussion, and is in every way 
unworthy of the leader of a party. The major premiss 
of his argument is that the education of the Board 
schools is superior to that of the Voluntary schools. 
This, like the major premiss of most Radical reasoners, 
is a mere assumption, and Sir William must know 
perfectly well that it is impossible to postulate a general 
proposition of that kind when the character of the 
school differs in every locality. There are many 
Voluntary schools in London and in the large provincial 
cities which are far superior to the Board schools. Sir 
William Harcourt then throws stones at the salaries of 
the bishops, which is unwise of him, for he has always 
been one of those who have received the highest wages 
for the least arnount of work. When he was at the 
parliamentary bar, he was paid enormous fees for appear- 
ing for an hour or two before committees during four 
months inthe year. When he was notoriously ignorant 
of the practice and the principles of law he was made 
Solicitor-General with a salary amounting with fees to 
10,000 or £12,000 a year, and as a Cabinet Minister 
he has drawn his £5000a year. Surely he might let 
drudges like the Bishop of London alone. 


Lord James of Hereford is worthy of all the com- 
pliments he has received on his intervention in the 
engineering strike. The thing was well done and 
quickly done. We know, of course, that he was only 
‘* chairman,” and that by Article 5 of the submission he 
had ‘‘ neither vote nor power” in the conference ; but 
we fancy that the ten Amalgamated Engineers and the 
ten Associated Employers might have ‘ conferred” till 
Christmas if there had not been an adroit chairman to 
straighten things out. The suggestion that the two 
sides should from time to time meet in different rooms 
to blow off steam and prepare their case was distinctly 


-a brilliant one, for who can estimate the bad temper 


and obstinacy that it saved? We hope some day to find 
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a Minister bold enough to propose the same system for 
the House of Commons. The farthing an hour which 
the Clyde men are to get immediately will put them 
even with the Belfast men, while the additional farthing 
which the Belfast men will get in February (with no 
proviso as to ‘‘if trade permits”) will correspond to a 
grant of an additional farthing to the Clyde men begin- 
ning at the same date. After that there is to be no 
change for six months. It remains to be seen whether 
the ballot of the men will ratify the settlement. 


Mr. Justice Kennedy certainly gave at Liverpool 
Assizes an apparently startling extension to the doctrine 
of ‘‘ privilege” in libel and slander actions. The Judge 
ruled that the statement of any ratepayer about a police 
officer is, however slanderous, privileged, and therefore 
not actionable unless it can be proved to be malicious. 
In this case a clergyman, who is secretary to a temper- 
ance society, had told one of the Liverpool Watch Com- 
mittee that he had seen a certain police superintendent 
driving in a cab in a drunken condition between two 
prostitutes. The charge was fully investigated by the 
Watch Committee, and found to be absolutely false. 
Yet the superintendent not only cannot recover damages, 
but he has had to pay his slanderer’s costs as well as 
his own, because, according to Mr. Justice Kennedy, 
the statement was privileged. 


And yet, hard as it may appear to be on the individual 
police officer, there is no doubt that Mr. Justice Ken- 
nedy was quite right in his law. Legal privilege is of 
two kinds, absolute and qualified. Absolute privilege 
attaches to words uttered in Parliament, from the judi- 
cial bench, in the witness-box or at the bar, and to 
reports by an officer to his superior: and absolute pri- 
vilege cannot be rebutted by proof of malice. Qualified 
privilege attaches to communications made by any one 
who has an interest to protect or a duty to discharge, 
though malice will rebut this kind of privilege. It is 
the duty of a ratepayer to report a drunken policeman 
to the Watch Committee or to a superior officer, and 
though the policeman may not have been drunk, unless 
the ratepayer spoke maliciously, his communication is 
privileged. In this case the jury found that there was 
no evidence of malice, and though this may have been 
a wrong finding, the judge had no alternative but to 
interpret the law as it is. 


We are glad to note one good result of the attack led 
by our musical critic, and followed up (for a wonder) by 
nearly the whole daily Press, upon the Philharmonic 
Society for its treatment of Purcell’s music. Our critic 
invited Mr. Dolmetsch to show the English the kind of 
music their greatest musician wrote. Mr. Dolmetsch now 
announces a Purcell concert to be given in the Portman 
Rooms, Baker Street, next Friday evening at 8.30. 
These old music concerts of Mr. Dolmetsch are an im- 
portant part of the general revival of interest in old-world 
art begun by Mr. Ruskin and Mr. William Morris. The 
notion that there were no painters worthy the name 
before Raphael has long been exploded; but musicians 
are still in heathen darkness, and ‘‘ authorities” like Dr. 
Parry can discuss Purcell in the belief that no musician 
before Bach had ‘‘ adequate means of expression.” 


Mr. Radcliffe Cooke, who is pushing the cider of his 
native county of Herefordshire with an energy which 
a Chicago drummer might envy, is one of the quaintest 
and most original humourists in the House of Commons. 
He isa small man with a big head, which he puts on one 
side ina bird-like fashion when he addresses the House 
that isirresistibly droll. He was returned for Newington 
in 1885 and again on the Unionist wave in 1886. 
But he lacked the infinite capacity of attending smoking 
concerts and writing cheques, which is essential to 
popularity in a Metropolitan constituency, and so he was 
turned out in 1892. When Mr. W. H. Grenfell retired 
from the next Parliament on the question of bimetallism, 
Mr. Radcliffe Cooke was returned at the bye-election for 
Hereford City, near which he farms a small property ; 
hence the cider agitation. When we have said that he 
is a man of some original ability, it is unnecessary to add 
that he has been ignored or depreciated by the Unionist 


party. 
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RUSSIA AT CONSTANTINOPLE. 


HE man in the street, who likes dramatic situations 

in his foreign news, has a just grievance against 
Said Pasha. His brief flutter into notoriety, as a 
panting fugitive clinging to the horns of the altar, 
under the egis of the British flag, was more interest- 
ing than whole hecatombs of dead Armenians. It is 
lamentable, no doubt, that this should be so, but it is 
undeniable none the less. While Said was accepting the 
refuge of the British Embassy, and Sir Philip Currie 
was refusing to surrender him to the Sultan, the average 
newspaper-reading Englishman felt himself much nearer 
a direct personal concern in the Eastern Question than 
all the terrible massacres in Asia Minor for a twelve- 
month have availed to bring him. The drama was one 
which everybody could understand. The persecuted 
man, flying from the sinister menace of the bowstring, 
and throwing himself upon the protection of Britan- 
nia, with the myrmidons of the Palace clique at his 
heels, and our Embassy surrounded by cordons of 
spies, made up a stage picture which caught the 
national fancy and stirred the national blood. If the 
vexed problem in the Levant could have been thus 
reduced to the question of our delivering up Said to 
the turbaned murderers of our imagination, the whole 
Empire would have thrilled with the fervour of a spon- 
taneous ‘‘ Never!” 

Unhappily, Said at this juncture went home again, 
and the breathless melodrama came to an abrupt and 
inglorious conclusion. His decision to abandon his 
striking rdle appears to bear a certain synchronous 
relation to a visit paid by the Russian Ambassador to 
the Sultan, but beyond this suggestion his behaviour is 
wrapped in mystery. It is worth recalling that in the 
days when England was strong in Constantinople, this 
Said was everywhere known as an English sympathizer, 
and as a compliant tool in the hands of Sir William 
White. With the death of that able and powerful 
ambassador, British influence at Stamboul went into 
eclipse, and the pashas whom he had controlled by 
interest or personal mastery, Said among them, drifted 
off into the camp of M. de Nelidoff. The incident of 
Said’s choice of the British Embassy as his hiding-place 
was diplomatically interesting as a sign that Sir Philip 
Currie had succeeded in reviving the impression of 
British supremacy which his great predecessor had 
established in the minds of Turkish politicians. If this 
be a correct reading of the riddle, the revival has proved 
evanescent enough. 

In all else that is happening at Constantinople, it is 
apparent that we have not sufficiently comprehended the 
extent of the ground we lost in the interregnum following 
Sir William White’s retirement. Sir Clare Ford’s 
training at Madrid had not armed him for the battle 
of conspiracy and corruption which is called diplomacy 
in the Levant, and in which the bolder and rougher 
master of men whom he succeeded had revelled 
and triumphed. He found himself no match for the 
Russian Embassy or the pashas, and no doubt he 
welcomed his eventual transfer to the peaceful billet 
at Rome, even though it involved the loss of £1000a 
year. But in the meantime British prestige in the 
East had suffered perhaps irretrievable misfortune. 
Certainly there is nothing in the existing situation to 
convince us that Sir Philip Currie has been able fully 
to restore it. 

The demand for the doubling of the guardships 
originated with Russia, and the Sultan’s consent to 
issue the necessary firmans, after the delay of twenty 
days, which, as Turkish affairs move, is not so extra- 
ordinary after ali, must be accounted a Russian victory. 
It is true that the demand was made in the name of all 
six Powers, but in the end the concession was plainly 
due to M. de Nelidoff’s personal interviews with the 
Sultan ; and we fancy it would puzzle any of the other 
five Ambassadors to explain why that particular 
request should have been selected as the symbol of 
the European concert. The presence of five or six 
additional small vessels off the Golden Horn could 
have no earthly value if the lives of European resi- 
dents in Constantinople were seriously threatened by 
mob violence. On the other hand, the Sultan’s objec- 


tion that their appearance would necessarily humiliate 
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him in the eyes of his subjects, and very possibly 
provoke the very uprising which the Powers pro- 
fessed to dread, was quite the most sensible 
thing it has been permitted him to say since 
the whole trouble began. We are forced back 
therefore upon the assumption that the Russian plan 
for increasing the number of guardships covers some 
move in the game which has not yet been explained. 
It isa matter of common knowledge that twenty years 
ago General Ignatieff, then Russian Ambassador to the 
Porte, deliberately planned and paid for the riots in 
Constantinople which were the beginnings of the war of 
1877. The situation has changed in many respects 
since then. Russia is now Turkey’s largest creditor, 
and isin a position to dictate when then she could only 
intrigue. Moreover, the course of events during the 
past year has given many indications (and they were never 
more strongly marked than just now) that Russia sees 
more profit to herself in assuming a benevolent protector- 
ship over what is left of the Ottoman Empire, than in 
making another attempt to smash it to pieces. This is 
evidently how the French diplomats read Russia’s pre- 
sent policy, and they ought to know. This theory 
throws no light upon the mysterious guardships 
demand, it is true, unless, indeed, it also suits 
Russia’s book to inflame Moslem feeling still further 
in the Turkish capital; but it is no new experience to - 
encounter inexplicable and apparently conflicting ele- 
ments in Muscovite diplomacy, at Constantinople or 
elsewhere. 

Meanwhile the real issue, which is the condition of 
savage and murderous anarchy into which the greater 
part of Asia Minor has been suffered to lapse, remains 
untouched. Fourteen months have elapsed since the 
original massacres at Sassoun, during which similar 
atrocities, often on an even larger scale, have been per- 
petrated in other places, and the ‘‘ European concert” 
has progressed only to the point of securing slightly in- 
creased harbour protection for the Ambassadors within 
sight of the Sultan’s palace. Whatever views people 
may entertain as to the responsibility for the present 
state of the Turkish Empire, there is a general agree- 
ment that it is too monstrous for toleration. One need 
not accept the estimate of the Armenians that 60,000 of 
their race have been slaughtered since September of 
1894 to feel that the reign of chaos in Armenia is a blot 
upon the century. Nor does it require any profound 
insight into European politics to see that the Powers are 
still in a hopeless deadlock upon the essential question 
of how to stop these outrageous butcheries, and can 
maintain a show of unity upon only the most trivial 
side-issues arising from it. 

Obviously this inaction cannot be maintained much 
longer. Now that the guardship question has been got 
out of the way, something more must be done, and it 
seems impossible that anything quite so futile can he 
devised for the next step in Europe’s slow progress 
toward a crisis. For the moment, the rumours of 
activity in Russian naval and military preparations are 
more circumstantial than usual. It is credibly reported 
that the sailors of the Black Sea fleet, which has been 
recalled from its winter retirement and fitted for imme- 
diate service during the past month, have been formally 
reviewed at Sebastopol, as if preparatory to their 
departure on sea-duty. The six army corps sta- 
tioned in the military districts of Kieff and Odessa, 
numbering nearly 200,000 men, are also stated to 
have been reviewed, a proceeding which, at this 
season of the year, can fairly be described as ex- 
ceptional. Taken with the news that detachments 
of the marines now in the Baltic division have been 
ordered southward to Odessa, these things point 
toward the mobilization of Russian forces on the 
European water-frontier of Turkey. The army of 
the Caucasus, on the Armenian frontier, is always 
mobilized. If these indications that Russia is preparing 
for immediate action are borne out by events, she 
will be acting either with or without the mandate of 
Europe. In the former case, interest will be concen- 
trated upon the limitations which the European concert 
has set to her movements, and the guarantees of good 
faith which have been obtained from Prince Lobanoff. 
In the other event, we shall be face to face with an 
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THE PURCHASE OF THE IRISH VOTE. 


PeetCaL development goes on so fast nowadays 
that it requires some effort both of memory and 
imagination to realize that it is just ten years this week 
since Mr. Gladstone ‘‘ found salvation ””—and smashed 
his party. When the paragraph announcing his con- 
version appeared in the ‘‘ Standard” of December 17, 
1885, the Liberal Press in town and country with one 
voice protested that it was a Tory slander ; but people 
who were in touch with the political forces, and who had 
watched the workings of the Gladstonian mind, could 
have no great doubts. Lord Randolph Churchill blurted 
out the truth—a little brutally perhaps, as was his wont 
—when he declared it to be a case of ‘an old man ina 
hurry.” The solemn religious conviction that he alone 
could settle the Irish question had dominated Mr. 
Gladstone’s life for the twenty previous years, and the 
inimitable way in which Mr. Parnell played Lord Car- 
narvon’s ‘‘empty house conference trick” filled the 
Liberal Leader with terror at the thought that, after all, 
the Tories were going to snatch the great prize from 
him. At Midlothian, in November, he implored the 
country to give him a majority ‘‘ totally independent of 
the Irish vote.” The majority did not come to Mr. 
Gladstone, so he, naturally, went to the majority. 

It was, indeed, this hurry—altogether unnecessary as 
it afterwards appeared—which was responsible for the 
fact that Mr. Gladstone’s volte face ended in disaster 
and not in success. If he had gone more warily to 
work he could probably have kept his party together. 
At any rate he could have secured sufficient support in 
the country to bring the recalcitrants to reason. It 
is a delusion to suppose that the English elector has 
any superstitious reverence for mere consistency in 
politics : indeed, the very men, from Pitt to Peel, who 
have most caught the popular imagination, are men who 
were not afraid to change when circumstances changed. 
The vast majority of the people knew that Catholic 
Emancipation in 1829 and Repeal of the Corn Laws in 
1845 were inevitable, and after the first shock they 
thought none the worse of Peel for recognizing the fact, 
although he had pledged himself up to the eyes that he 
would never yield. If Mr. Gladstone, when the election 
of 1885 for the fi-st time gave the Home Rule party the 
casting vote in the House of Commons, had come out 
openly with an admission that the situation was 
untenable, and that it was necessary, as in 1829, to make 
a bold and generous concession to Irish sentiment, he 
would not only have taken the bulk of his followers with 
him but a large section of the Tories as well, and would 
thus have secured that majority ‘‘ totally independent of 
the Irish vote” without which, he had told his con- 
stituents a few weeks before, ‘‘it would not be safe”’ to 
touch the question. But he chose to go to work by 
subterranean channels and devious ways, and to force 
the hand alike of opponents and followers. The atmo- 
sphere of servility in which he lived, personally and 
politically, doubtless helped to mislead him as to the 
opinions of his own followers, but he might have known 
the Tories better than to imagine that they would miss 
such an opening as that afforded by his marching, bag 
and baggage, into the enemy’s camp. 

We are still too near the events to estimate all the 
results of this strange transaction in political economics 
—the purchase of eighty-six Irish votes at the cost of 
ninety-three English and Scotch votes. That it has 
smashed the Liberal party and shifted the balance of 
power in Great Britain is clear enough. English 
Liberalism has become an object of derision, a great 
Church broken up into jangling sects meeting in obscure 
conventicles, without leaders and without a policy. The 
craze for a spurious provincial Nationalism still gives 
the party a semblance of power in Wales and in Scot- 
land ; but a movement so cross-grained and out of date 
gives little hope of permanent strength in countries that 
have no shadow of a real grievance except the inevitable 
one that the brightest and most pushing of their people 
desert their native hills for the richer fields of England. 
Nothing short of a ring fence and wire netting will ever 
prevent clever young Scots and Welshmen, or for the 
matter of that, Irishmen, trying their luck in a more 
likely environment. 

As for Ireland, the spectacle of a Balfour at the 
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festive board with a Nationalist Lord Mayor, cracking 
after-dinner jokes about the distressful country, is ~ 
enough to make Mr. Gladstone get up and ‘‘ go about 
howling,” to use his own phrase. When Mr. John 
Morley, with a tearful snuffle, lamented that the return 
of a Tory Chief Secretary would mean that Ireland would 
be ‘‘thrust back into the sullen furnace of her old afflic- 
tions,” he surely did not dream of a Tory Viceroy opening 
convent bazaars, laying foundation-stones, and making 
speeches just as if the genial days of Lord Carlisle had 
come back again. Ireland is closing the century of 
Union prospervus, contented, and confident in the power 
of English justice to save her from the ‘‘ patriots” who, 
the money being all spent, have fallen to bad language 
and are trying to scratch each other’s eyes out. It is 
little wonder that, in face of such a situation, English 
Liberals should look with unmixed regret on the history 
of the last disastrous decade, and, above all, at the 
blunders of their leader in grasping too quickly and too 
greedily at power in the winter of 1885-6. The lesson 
has been well learnt. Whatever the future may have in 
store for the Opposition six years hence, we may, at any 
rate, be sure that their leaders will not again attempt to 
get into power by the purchase of the Irish vote. 


THE MENACE OF LIGHT RAILWAYS. 


]% theory there can be no more attractive panacea for 

the distresses of agriculture than an extended 
system of light railways. Deserted villages will be 
brought into the full throb of the railway system, and 
even farms remote from villages will be enabled to dis- 
charge their produce upon the markets many times a 
day. But in practice the threatened innovation presents 
obstacles and disadvantages more than counterbalancing 
the most fanciful promise. 

Briefly, the scheme is this. From every country town 
as centre, a network of light railways is to be laid down 
in every direction, and farmers will find it worth while to-. 
connect their farms with the line, for the cost of rails. 
will be saved many times over in horses and carts. As 
every £100 a farmer spends on light rails will save 
him two cart-horses in perpetuity, the advantage to him 
is obvious even in the case of ordinary imperishable 
goods, while in the case of dairy produce, fruit, and 
other perishable articles, new markets will be laid open 
to him, sufficient to call new industries into being. The 
light railway itself, with which he will have an oppor- 
tunity of connecting his farms, will in nearly every 
instance run along the side of existing roads, so that 
no expenditure will be necessary for acquiring land and 
very little for adapting the roads to the requirements of 
arailway. The gauge may be as narrow as eighteen 
inches, which means that, in the case of an ordinary 
country road, there will be but very small encroachment 
upon the ordinary traffic. As to the inconvenience to 
drivers of horses, it is contended that this is merely a 
question of habit and that horses, which have in a gene- 
ration or two become accustomed to trains and traction- 
engines, would soon acquire familiarity with light rail-- 
ways at close quarters, just as horses in towns have 
come to take steam tramways asa necessary evil, if not 
asa matter of course. And as there will rarely be more 
than two trains a day in each direction, the timorous . 
should have little difficulty in keeping out of their way. 
as a rule. Great stress is also laid upon the ease. 
and cheapness not only of laying down but of keep- 
ing up this system. No elaborate station buildings 
will be required : the bar of the village public-house will 
suffice as waiting- and refreshment-room combined. No 
armies of signalmen, guards, labellers, and porters will 
be needed, for the exigencies of the traffic will not over- 
tax the energies of one or two conductors. As to the 
actual original cost, the various rosy estimates vary 
enormously according to the ambitions of the promoters, 
but a plausible contention is that, if the local authorities 
make themselves responsible for the land and add a 
halfpenny in the pound to the existing poor-rate in order 
to provide a sinking fund, the whole system will be 
called into being, and become public property within 
forty-two years. 

There is, however, another side to the picture. To 
begin with, it cannot be denied that, for a time at any 
rate, the new system will cause alarm to horses and 
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constant danger and annoyance to their riders and 
‘drivers. It is idle to adduce traction engines, for even 
now they are a constant terror in the country districts. 
No doubt in time the horses would become accustomed 
‘to the nuisance, but it must first be proved that the 
system is to be an undoubted boon before horse- 
-owners will consent to expose themselves to its inconve- 
nience. At present it is by no means easy to see who will 
benefit by the innovation, unless it be the manufacturers 
and financiers, whose payments will be guaranteed by 
‘the local authorities. Take the case of a five-hundred 
acre farmer, whose prosperity has now reached its nadir. 
He has not enough capital to provide himself with proper 
‘waggens as it is, and a proposal that he should build a 
«ailway from the high road up to his farm could only 
-arouse his derision. Then, as to the plea that, with a very 
narrow gauge, even country lanes would not seriously 
be encroached upon, one must remember that, though an 
inch may be very little in itself, it assumes some import- 
-ance when taken away from a man’s nose. It is unlikely 
-that the promoters of light railways would be satisfied 
‘with less than a 24- or 30-inch gauge—in Belgium the 
minimum is 39 inches—but even accepting the tentative 
estimate of 18 inches, it must be remembered that the 
anner line will not run along close to the hedge, and that 
“the cars usually project some distance on either side of 
\the rails. Five or six feet are a consideration in a fifteen- 
foot road, and it is not every country lane which attains 
-evea to that breadth. Moreover, rails on a road area 
constant annoyance to the traffic, as any one who has 
‘ever driven in the suburbs of London will readily 
testify. 

Nor is it safe to anticipate satisfactory results from 
‘light railways in the matter either of passenger or goods 
traffic. Country people have not the restlessness of the 
inhabitants of towns, and, when they must move about, 
will prefer a drive or walk to the necessarily slow transit 
of a light railway in the company of manure-trucks. 
‘Owing to the difference of gauge, it will be necessary 
"to unload all goods at the junction of the light railway 

~with the main line just as if it had been brought in in 
- carts, which, after all, would bring it with equal expedi- 
tion and probably not much heavier expenditure. As it 
as, owing to the iniquitous system of freights, dairymen, 
. fruit-farmers, and other producers of perishable goods, 
~even when they are close to a railway station, find 
‘themselves undersold by the foreigner, and there is no 
reason for believing that others would fare better at a 
-distance even though connected by means of light 
:railways. As the railway companies have never yet 
- shown any inclination to discompose themselves to assist 
British agriculture at their very doors, it is unlikely 
that they would fall in with any scheme for light 
railways, which they have always consistently opposed, 
as, indeed, they have opposed all railway systems with 
. gauges different from their own. What the ill-will of a 


railway company means has been displayed over and 


- over again in the case of rivalry between companies, 
‘when the convenience of passengers has been recklessly 
disregarded for the satisfaction of petty spite. How 
easy it would be to crush a struggling innovation like 
that of light railways it is needless to insist upon. 

“And, indeed, experience tends to show that light 
»railways would have a short shrift, even if every one 
- sought to help them on in every possible way. Wherever 

they have been tried hitherto they have proved a hope- 


’ Jess failure. The Société Nationale des Chemins de Fer 


Vicinaux was an attempt to adapt the light railway 
system to agricultural needs in Belgium. Although the 
lines were in every possible case laid by the side of the 


. xisting roads, nearly £220 a mile had to be expended 


-on purchasing land. The gauge was one metre, and 


‘ for 115 miles out of 730 over one metre; and riders, 
. drivers, &c., were specifically warned to keep fully five 


feet clear of the rails. It was considered a nuisance 


throughout the district, and so far shows no sign of 


prosperity. The light railways of the Charente Infé- 


« rieure also run through an agricultural country, but are 


«by no means appreciated there. The British Consul 
at La Rochelle reports on the subject: ‘‘I believe they 
sare very little used. The line passes by hundreds of 

farms of moderate size (say from 20 to 200 acres), mostly 
-tillage, which necessitates the use of horses and carts, 
sseveral of which are generally kept on each farm. The 
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farmers have produce to sell, but it is generally sold at 
the different market towns for ten or twelve miles around, 
and delivered at the buyer’s house. The railway only 
runs from one point to another, and if it passes through 
a certain number of market towns, it leaves a far greater 
number equally near to any particular farmer untouched, 
so that in their case it is of no use to him at all. But 
even when it runs to the exact place to which he wants 
to send a load, he has first to cart it from his farm to the 
tramway, then load it on the wagons, and at the end of 
his journey put in on another cart to get it to the house 
of the purchaser, if sold; while if not, it has to be sent 
home in the same way ; so that there are very few farmers 
who do not prefer to load their stuff and send it direct 
to the place of sale than to go through all these opera- 
tions ; and the idea of running sidings from the lines up 
to the farms is entirely illusory in this country, for no 
one would think of doing it.” 

But, perhaps, the most obvious confession of weak- 
ness by the promoters is their demand for State assist- 
ance, whether central or local. If the undertaking were 
likely to pay its way, there would be no need of this, 
and capital might readily be attracted by the prospect 
of doing good business with incidental philanthropy. 
But the rosiest estimate, placing expenditure at the 
lowest and receipts at the highest limits, does not 
venture to anticipate a net annual profit of over £2 18s. 
per cent, which is surely not avery lofty ideal. Indeed, 
the philanthropic side of the whole concern is most 
emphasized all through, and it needs only a very small 
quota of penetration to realize the fact that we are 
being invited to indulge in an extensive piece of State 
Socialism to the most doubtful advantage of the agricul- 
tural interest. Light railways are not without their 
uses: in opening up new countries, for instance, they 
are invaluable. But their extended application to satisfy 
the needs of English rural districts should not exten- 
sively be undertaken without long reflection and ex- 
periment. 


THE MONROE SENTIMENT. 


HE Monroe Doctrine seems to have been of late the 
theme of active discussion in the British Press, and 

to have been treated by different journals in different 
ways. Some journals seem to have treated it as an 
aggression, others as a fanfaronade, and others again asa 
hypothesis which they might safely concede in dealing 
with the Venezuelan question. By this time Englishmen 
mustallknow pretty well what the Monroe Doctrine really 
is. They must be aware that there are infact two doctrines 
comprised in the same Message of President Monroe, 
cognate, yet distinct from each other, and directed as 
warnings to different Powers. To Russia is directed the 
warning that the American continent is no longer to be 
regarded as a field for European colonization. To the 
Holy Alliance, which was inclined to meddle with the 
new-born republicanism of South America, is directed 
the warning that no European Power can be allowed to 
interfere with the political self-development of American 
communities. In intimating that interference with the 
political freedom of the South American Republics will 
be regarded as an unfriendly act by the United States, 
Monroe manifestly claimed for his Republic a tutelary 
power. On the other hand, there is nothing in the 
Message that can be construed as a pretension to terri- 
torial aggrandizement on the part of the United States. 
Whether the Monroe Doctrine thus stated is a part of 
international law seems not a very practical question. 
International law is a law without a legislature, without 
a policeman, and without a judge. Its highest court of 
appeal is the cannon. The Monroe Doctrine will be law 
if America is strong enough to enforce it. Louis 
Napoleon did not regard it as law, but he nevertheless 
had to accept it and retire from Mexico. In this respect 
it seems to stand on much the same footing as the 
European protectorate of Turkey, the guaranteed in- 
dependence of Belgium, and other understandings re- 
spected in diplomacy, which rest, not on universal law, 
but on the readiness of the parties interested to fight for 
their enforcement. It is, however, not with the Monroe 
Doctrine as formulated in the famous Message that Eng- 
lishmen are now in contact, and, if Mr. Chamberlain 
pursues his ‘‘dream” of Imperial Confederation, may 
be one day brought into collision, so much as with the 
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Monroe sentiment. The Monroe sentiment imports that 
the New World shall be free from interference on the 
part of the Old World; that it shall be allowed to follow 
its own destinies, and to work out its own civilization ; 
that it shall not be made the field or the highway of 
European war; but shall be left without molestation to 
dedicate itself to peaceful industry and the improvement 
of the human lot. There is in this, at all events, nothing 
of vulgar ambition or rapacity. 

Of mere territorial aggrandizement I have never in 
thirty years of intercourse detected the slightest desire 
in the American breast. The Americans refused San 
Domingo, they refused St. Thomas, they would very 
likely have refused Alaska if they could have done it 
without offending Russia, who had been their friend in 
the Civil War. The land hunger, economical or political, 
fled with slavery. But the Monroe sentiment as to the 
independence of the continent has always seemed to me 
to be strong, and strong I believe it would be found by 
any one who should venture to defy it. It showed its 
force in the fixed resolution to eject Louis Napoleon and 
his Latin Empire from Mexico, while the Americans 
have never betrayed any disposition to annex Mexico 
themselves, easy as the acquisition would probably be. 
Nothing seems to be more certain than that Canada, if 
she were independent and chose so to remain, might 
rest in perfect security by the side of her mighty neigh- 
bour. Opinion in the United States is even divided as to 
the expediency of admitting her tothe Union. If she is the 
object of any hostile feeling on the part of the Americans, 
it is not as an independent territory, but as the outpost 
and the entering wedge of European interference with 
the American continent. In that aspect she is always 
being presented to the Americans by the strongly British 
party here. Your military roads and the military har- 
bour which Englishmen are constructing at Esquimault, 
threaten the territory of the United States, though they 
are not constructed with that object. Esquimault 
threatens the whole Pacific coast, which at present is 
defenceless. The bombardment of the sea-board cities 
of the United States by English ironclads is a familiar 
subject of speculation. Hence naturally arises a desire 
on the part of the Americans to create a war navy ; and 
that navy is, of course, directed against the only Power 
from which they have anything to fear. People in 
England do not realize all this, nor do they hear the 
language which Canadian loyalty holds, or see the 
demonstrations in which it indulges on their behalf. 

The Republican party in the United States which 
saved the Union is the national party and the party of 
American aspirations. At present it is out of power, but 
apparently it is on the point of returning to power ; and 
if it does return, Englishmen will probably find American 
Government in regard to national questions more reso- 
lute and more continental in its policy than it is at pre- 
sent. Whether in case of war a sea Power could well 
avail itself of a land route, and, in particular, whether 
the Canadian Pacific Railway, with the accidents to which 
a mountain and sub-arctic line is exposed, could be 
trusted for the sure and rapid transmission of troops, 
are questions for the War Office todecide. What seems 
to me certain is, that any attempt on the part of Great 
Britain to use the American continent as a base or high- 
way of war against a nation with which the United 
States were at peace would be apt to call the Monroe 
sentiment into active play. Englishmen have to con- 
sider, then, what would bethesafety and value of a military 
road, exposed as the Canadian Pacific Railway is through 
a great part of its course to the emissaries of any hos- 
tile Power, against whose machinations it could be 
protected only by the most zealous vigilance on the part 
of the adjoining States. 

Some side lights have recently been thrown upon these 
questions. The Canadian Commissioner says that the 
English is the only nation that treats its colonies com- 
mercially as foreign countries. Arenot the English the 
only colonies which treat their mother-country as a com- 
mercial enemy, laying protective duties on her goods? 
Englishmen have been given by a Canadian Minister 
to understand, in effect, that the Imperial veto on 
Colonial legislation is a practical nullity, however 
injurious to Imperial interests that legislation may be, 
and that Canada will legislate for herself in commercial 
matters with little regard to British expostulations. 
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Even on such a question as copyright it is found that 
Imperial unity does not exist. The refusal of the 
colonies to contribute to Imperial armaments appears 
to be definitive. According to the Colonial theories 
which have been broached in connection with the copy- 
right question, the British Parliament is, in fact, only 
one of a number of local legislatures, all independent of 
each other, nothing being Imperial except the nominal 
power of the Crown, the only prerogative of Great 
Britain being her sole responsibility for the general 
defence. If Mr. Chamberlain’s ‘‘dream” is, as he 
says, tending to become a reality, its approach is maske® 
with great skill. 

These opinions, I fear, are not popular; but I know 
that they are those of an Englishman loyal to the 
interests and honour of his country. Geaseus Sanwa. 


THE ABDICATION OF THE GOVERNING. 
CLASS.* 


T2 ERE is not any historical parallel that I know of | 
for what has happened in England during the last 
half-century. An aristocracy, which was admitted by 
its opponents to govern well, has voluntarily, and under 
no pressure of external calamity or internal discontents, . 
surrendered its power to the classes below it. Mr. G. 
Lowes Dickinson, in the thoughtful and informative: 
book which he has called ‘‘ The Development of Paslia-- 
ment,” discusses this surrender, and describes it as 
‘one of the paradoxes of history.” Mr. Dickinson has 
had to follow paths cut out for him by others: that was. 
inevitable in traversing the region of Parliamentary 
reform. But he beguiles the tedium of a familiar road\ 
by the depth and variety of his reading, for he is an. 
unusually diligent student of contemporary history. He 
is not only steeped to the lips in the lore of that political 
Dunciad, Hansard’s Debates, but he has been at work 
on manuscripts in the British Museum, he has turned 
over old newspapers and pamphlets, and consulted 
the works of the now-forgotten Major Cartwright. 
The result is that he has collected from original sources 
a great many facts, which he has been clever enough to 
condense into a small volume of a hundred and eighty- 
three pages, full of acute observation and sound political 
philosophy. As Mr. Gladstone once observed character- 
istically of Richey’s ‘‘ Irish Land Laws”’: ‘‘ It is a very 
able, though a concise, work.” But what is the explana- - 
tion of this spontaneous surrender of their power by the- 
governing class ? 

I do not ask this question with regard to the great 
Reform Bill of 1832, for in that case pressure was 
applied to the House of Lords from above and below. 
There is here no historical paradox to explain: the 
aristocracy fought manfully for its power, and was . 
beaten by force majeure. Itis the subsequent surrender, . 
without the presence of force majeure, that is the puzzle. - 
Within twenty years of the first Reform Bill the question, 
of a further reduction of the franchise was reopened by 
Lord John Russell, who discovered, perhaps to his dis- 
gust, that this time he had to meet not the resistance, . 
but the competition, of the Conservative party. In, 
1867 a remnant of the aristocracy made a stand, not of 
course in the open, but in the cave of Adullam, whither 
repaired, amongst others, Lord Grosvenor, Lord Elcho, 
and Lord Dunkellin. They did not venture to oppose 
the principle of the extension of the franchise ; but they 
moved amendment after amendment in Committee, and 
finally turned Mr. Gladstone out by substituting ‘‘ rate- 
able value” for ‘‘ clear yearly value ” as the basis of the 
franchise, a thoroughly English termination of a great 
Parliamentary battle. In the face of obscurantist tactics 
such as these well might Mr. Gladstone passionately 
exclaim: ‘‘ Let us die in the daylight!” What followed 
is even more remarkable. With the enthusiastic applause 
of the Conservative party, except a few individuals, | 
Mr. Disraeli abolished all pecuniary limits to the 
franchise, which he based on bare occupation plus. 
personal payment of rates, a safeguard which was: 
swept away twelve years later. When in 1884 it was. 
proposed to extend the borough franchise to the coun-. 
ties, the only condition which the Conservative party | 

* “ The Development of Parliament.” By G. Lowes Dickinson, M.A~ . 
Cambridge. London : Longmans, Green & Cor _ 
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attached to their consent was that the measure should 
be accompanied by a redistribution of seats. Mr. 
Goschen, who had the rare courage to oppose the 
principle of the Bill, was not at the time a Conser- 
vative. 

But this is only half the story of the abdication of the 

verning class. If there was one sphere of influence 
in which the nobility and the country gentlemen were 
more powerful than at Westminster, it was in the rural 
districts. The lord’s son or the squire might be beaten 
at the General Election, but he was still supreme at 
quarter sessions. In addition to the respect which 
birth, and wealth, and long residence will, in spite of 
Home Rule vans and village agitators, always command, 
the squires wielded in the country the real power which 
the honest and effective discharge of duties will always 
confer. In 1886 the Conservatives were returned in a 
large majority, and in 1888 the Government calmly 
produced a Bill for the disestablishment of the country 
gentleman. In introducing the Local Government Act 
of 1888, Mr. Ritchie referred to the fact that there was 
**no pressing demand” in the country for the measure, 
which he attributed ‘‘ very largely to the belief on the 
part of the public that the duties of the existing county 
authorities are well performed, and that there does not 
exist any amount of dissatisfaction in the public mind 
with the way in which they are performed.” Sir Henry 
Fowler ‘‘ thought it would be a great calamity to the 
country if it were to be deprived of the services of those 
who . . . had for so many years devoted themselves 
gratuitously and with the greatest efficiency and economy 
to the administration of local affairs.” Yet not a whisper 
of opposition was heard on the Tory benches, and there 
was not even a division on the second reading. 

I am not now concerned with the question whether an 
unlimited franchise is better than a limited one, or 
whether the county councils will govern better than 
quarter sessions. I am merely interested in the 
psychological problem why the governing class of this 
country, in the heyday of its strength and popularity, has 
voluntarily stripped itself of its power and handed it 
over to those who never even seriously demanded it. 

For it is perfectly true, as Mr. Dickinson points out, 
that the working classes, who have had their greatness 
thrust upon them, always refused, until quite the other 
day, to take any interest in the movement for Parlia- 
mentary reform. Mr. Dickinson quotes numerous 
extracts from the pamphlets and organs of working- 
class leaders, which exhort working men to have nothing 
to do with either of the political parties but to con- 
centrate their attention on labour questions. The 
working-class interpretation of democracy is a purely 
economic one; and though in the last few years they 
have been taught that the franchise is the knife with 
which they will open the world, and though a mob can 
always be collected in London to follow a banner, yet 
the bulk of the working classes took but a languid 
interest in what they regarded as a game between the 
two great aristocratic parties in the State. It is there- 
fore absurd to pretend that the governing class was 
coerced by fear into resigning its power, for the re- 
form demonstrations of 1866 and 1884 could not have 
frightened a nursemaid. With regard to Local Govern- 
ment, it has been shown above that there was no demand 
for it ; so that the coercion theory is not worth seriously 
examining. Another explanation is that neither party 
saw where reform was leading. But all Mr. Lowe’s 
vaticinations in 1866 were anticipated in 1830. True, 
the cant formule about ‘‘ fitness” and ‘‘ variety” were 
repeated in 1867, and the pretence was kept up by both 
sides that they were not democratizing our institutions. 
**We do not however live—and I trust it never will be 
the fate of this country to live—under a democracy,” 
said Mr. Disraeli in introducing his Reform Bill, and then, 
by a happy inspiration, he drew a distinction between 
“‘democratic rights” and ‘popular privileges.” Of 
course there is no such distinction, or any such thing, 
except metaphorically, as a popular privilege. But the 
Tory squires were in ecstasies over the phrase. What, 


said they, we are not, then, the odious monopolists of 
privilege, for the people have their privileges too! Demo- 
cratic rights they hated ; it reminded them of Tom Paine 
and the French Revolution ; but popular privileges were 
the very thing. O rare Disraeli! But of course everybody 
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saw through the deception, which never could have been 
practised except upon a party that was ready and willing 
to be deceived. But if the governing class were neither 
coerced nor duped into the abdication of their power, is 
there no other explanation of their surrender? There 
are two explanations, both of which are worthy of 
serious and respectful examination. Mr. Benjamin 
Kidd has argued in ‘Social Evolution” that the 
governing class has given up its power to the demo- 
cracy from tenderness of conscience, because it thought 
it right to do so. Neither fear, nor blindness, but 
‘the pity of unpitied human things” has, according to 
Mr. Kidd, impelled those that were strong to make 
way for those that were weak. Now, Mr. Kidd is a 
thoroughgoing and consistent altruist : but altruism, as 
the basis of politics, is no new theory. Socrates in the 
Gorgias declares that bad men will do good things, 
because the desire of all is io do good. Guarding myself 
against the imputation of saying that the governing 
class was composed of bad men, or that their abdication 
was good, I merely observe that Plato and Mr. Kidd 
are idealists, and that it is difficult for any one not 
a transcendentalist to accept the altruistic basis of 
politics. I must turn to Mr. Dickinson, who is 
not an idealist, for an explanation. ‘‘If, then, we 
review the process from 1832 to 1884, it may be pre- 
sented briefly somewhat as follows: A governing class 
in which the landed aristocracy is the preponderant 
influence, retaining its substantial power, but shaken 
in its tradition and its faith, without the deliberate 
intention to move, or at least to move towards a definite 
end, has yet by mere absence of conviction been unable 
to stand still. Torn up from its root of prescription it 
has not succeeded in fixing itself afresh. Confronted 
not by superior force, nor by irresistible popular pres- 
sure, but by a general trend of opinion with which it 
was partly in sympathy, it yielded because it contained 
in itself no principle of resistance. Motion, in the ab- 
stract, it admitted ; of the velocity and the direction it 
lost control. The limits and checks it was prepared to 
impose it was equally prepared to abandon ; and without 
determination, without approval, almost without per- 
ception, it abdicated its function to a democracy against 
which it had never ceased to protest” (pp. 85-6). My 
experience compels me to confirm this account of one of 
the most striking facts in history. After the late elec- 
tion it sounds like a paradox to say that the Conservative 
party is in full retreat ; but it is none the less the fact, 
and for a simple reason. The power-holding class does 
not believe in the justice of its cause. It has abandoned 
its outworks, and evacuated position after position. The 
dust raised by occasional charges of the Liberal-Unionist 
cavalry covers its orderly, though rapid, movement to 
the rear. Ex.-M.P. 


TWO CHRISTMAS NUMBERS. 


“TS Christmas number of the ‘‘English Illustrated 
Magazine,” though partaking of the lugubriousness 
of the season, is at least a model of what a Christmas 
number should be. It is varied, it is manifold, it is 
backed by good names. It has very little to do with 
Christmas, to be sure, but that does not matter, since 
it is eminently readable. W. E. Norris, Sarah Grand, 
Grant Allen, Morley Roberts, George Gissing, Frederick 
Dolman, Katharine Tynan, Janet Achurch, Alfred 
Harmsworth: the names do rot overwhelm us, but they 
are those of successful writers, and guarantee a certain 
average of interest. Moreover the quality, which is not 
bad, is bettered by the quantity, which is remarkable. 
It costs but a shilling ; it is edited, in his spare moments, 
by a bright particular journalist who has already three 
triumphant weekly journals upon his hands. 

The “‘ Pall Mall Magazine,” though costing eighteen- 
pence, is of smaller quantity as well as infinitely smaller 
quality, and requires two egregious editors, Lord 
Frederic Hamilton and Sir Douglas Straight, to call it 
into parlous being. Lord Ernest Hamilton, the brother 
of the editor, has enriched the journal with a story, called 
‘*The Chess Club,” which deserves even more notice than 
we are able to give it. It is obviously intended to be 
thrilling, perhaps even to place Lord Ernest Hamilton 
upon a literary and imaginative plane with Conan Doyle, 
Louis Stevenson, or even Edgar Poe. Not only is there 
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an accompaniment of an ambitious illustration, but even a 
half-page map of the country between Edinburgh and 
Carlisle, that we may follow ‘‘ the northern itinerary of 
Charles Percival,” the hero. As a matter of fact, there 
is not the faintest necessity for doing so; the story is 
quite as interesting—which is to say, uninteresting— 
without a knowledge of the precise localities he passed 
when fleeing from the wrath of the Chess Club ; and had 
that knowledge been desirable, the map were still 
irritating from the confusion of unnecessary names. 
The story is a resurrection by nightmare of the 
weak points in every story we have ever read about 
secret societies. It has neither novelty, wit, interest, 
nor probability of any kind. It has not even brevity or 
good grammar. 

The hero is the Hon. Charles Percival, who described 
himself as ‘‘ a respectable and respected member of the 
community, and one whom men credit with the posses- 
sion of more than the average assignment of brains.” 
He had been sent to Paris to study French for the 
Foreign Office examination, and he displayed the value 
of his ‘‘ assignment of brains” by hastily joining ‘‘ The 
Chess Club,” an anarchist association, at the instigation 
of two medical students. The only explanation of this 
surprising step is that his father, ‘‘ though a peer of the 
realm, imagined himself an ultra-Radical.” Perhaps this 
is intended to imply that the author knows all about 
heredity. 

Percival’s eyes were kept bandaged in the approved 
style, until ‘‘ the oppressive silence was broken by the 
sweet, unrivalled strains of Chopin’s Funeral March, 
whispered at a distance, as it seemed, from the slumbering 
depths of some great concealed organ controlled by the 
master-touch of an adept’s hand.” Then he found himself 
in a ‘‘drapery-muffled room,” and was solemnly informed 
that, zf he joined the society—not if he betrayed it, mark 
you, but simply if he joined it—he would incur all sorts 
of fearful penalties. Once in the society, he was told, 
‘** there is no escape except by the gate of Death. Go 
where you will, and hide where you may, its arm will 
reach you and its eye detect you. In the bosom of 
your family, in the palace of kings, in the midst of guards, 
the blow will fall swift, sure, and unsuspected. An 
entity will cease to exist, a name will be erased from our 
lists,” and so forth. Despite his ‘‘assignment of brains,” 
Percival accepted these remarkable terms without a 
murmur, and in process of time was told off to commit 
an outrage. The rest of the story tells how he clad himself 
in a ‘‘ battered and time-worn garment,” which for some 
inexplicable reason had the name of ‘‘ Adam Gillespie,” 
how he wrapped his legs in black satin, how he bribed 
guards and engine-drivers, and finally escaped to the 
colonies. The satin and ‘‘Adam Gillespie” were to 
protect him from a murderous implement with which, 
we are told, his acquaintance was ‘‘ purely objective,” 
whatever that may mean. 

The attempts at fine writing are frequently amusing, if 
nothing else is. Three people are spoken of as ‘‘ the entire 
trio” ; there is moralizing about a fox making ‘‘a precipi- 
tate entrance into the vulpine Nirvana,” whereupon the 
hero ‘‘ duly incubated this Zsopian parable” ; he knew the 
‘‘anatomy” of *‘dark swirling pools,” presumably in con- 
sequence of his acquaintance with medical students. The 
author seems strangely ignorant of the meaning of the 
word ‘‘aimlessly,” and his characters are more than 
once represented as ‘‘aimlessly” aiming at some object. 

Bad as this story is, it is high literature compared to 
another piece of work in the same number : ‘‘ Jack Shep- 
pard upto date—a Christmas Story,” by William Waldorf 
Astor. As amatter of fact, this is not a story at all, but 
a medley of unamusing nonsense, and the only connec- 
tion with Christmas is the impotent conclusion of the 
narrative, to the effect that the morrow is Chrismas-day, 
and that Jack Sheppard may go home and spend a 
happy Christmas. The only remarkable thing about 
this precious production is that it should have found a 
way into print at all. It is a string of childish drivel 
in the form of a conversation between a burglar and a 
city clerk. A few extracts will suffice to show the style 
of thing. ‘‘London was foggy and cold, shrouded in 
murky darkness, with lamps everywhere alight... . 
One of his detectives had motioned the signal agreed 
upon that the clerks had received a half-holiday. . . . 
The letter which the detective signalled from Bayswater. 
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. . « ‘Step into your office, whither I shall follow; and 
be very careful not to raise your voice or attempt the 
slightest alarm, or the consequences might be—ahem— 
fatal to us both. . . . I am chief of all the scientific 
cracksmen in London. Had my purpose been a 
commonplace theft, I should have sent experts 
to convey the boodle to my cabinet de travail.’ .. . 
‘ You,’ hissed the speaker in a paroxysm of fury, yet 
ever mindful not to raise his voice, ‘you, a puny weak- 
ling, to cross a path that swarms with men whose strong 
arms and bold hearts are mine.’. . . They never drink, 
smoke, nor gamble; they have considerable nerve-poise ; 
they possess a sort of Satanic activity, can turn their 
hand to anything, and their work now and then is fine. 
. . « ‘We are fastidious over brain-food. You do not 
even know what that is? Phosphates, oysters, snails, 
certain varieties of fish, and two or three of the choicer 
fruits and vegetables. A radish stuffed with caviare, 
for example, is a breakfast that fits me for my day’s 
work,’” 

A radish stuffed with caviare! No, no! Surely 
thistles, succulent thistles, are the proper fare ! 


THE HEROIC SYMPHONY. 


I MIGHT call the Heroic symphony of Beethoven the 

most thoroughly representative work he accom- 
plished. It is not his symphonic masterpiece, for no 
symphony in the world except Mozart's G minor is 
worthy to stand beside the Ninth. Nor isit, like the later 
piano sonatas, amongst the most Beethovenish of his 
music, amongst the things most characteristic of the fully 
grown Beethoven, of Beethoven emancipated from the 
bondage to Mozart and Haydn. On the contrary, I call 
the Heroic the most representative of his compositions 
because it contains so much of the early as well as of 
the later Beethoven. He is free indeed of his long appren- 
ticeship to Hadyn and Mozart, and at times he shows 
himself the master-musician with a style and a manner 
entirely hisown. Yet, for bar on bar, page on page, he is 
simply the journeyman trying to find himself; and there 
are many bars and many pages full of the oddest ming- 
lings of styles, of the old style, the newer style, and vague 
attempts, gropings, after the style that was finally to be. 
From this score alone one might guess the manner of man 
its composer was, his dominant feeling, the habitual colour 
of histhought; from this score and the score of the Second 
symphony one might prognosticate not indeed the Ninth, 
but at least the Seventh symphony. Not that there is 
any uncertainty in the handling, any perceptible incon- 
gruity in the styles. If there was only one symphony 
in the world, and that one the Heroic, it would stand as 
a masterwork, and asamasterwork it stands, even though 
in the light of our knowledge of what Mozart and Haydn 
had been, and of what Beethoven himself was to become, 
we can detect in it elements that came from Haydn and 
Mozart, and elements that were modified and elaborated 
until they appeared as salient features of the late Beet- 
hoven. He passed from what he was in the beginning 
to what he became in the end, not by experimenting 
with this and that, but by absorbing and completely 
assimilating everything which he instinctively felt would 
be useful ; and at no moment of his life did he use a 
method, nor even a phrase, which he had not made 
entirely his own. Notwithstanding the unity, the essen- 
tial congruity, of the Heroic symphony, its composite 
character, or at any rate its manysidedness, has a 
most curious illustration. Richter plays it with immense 
breadth, Manns with point and energy, Mottl brilliantly, 
sensationally, Henschel tamely and with bungling; and 
while even Henschel cannot spoil all of it, Mott! and 
Manns and Richter alike bring out of it something fine 
and noble, and one scarcely ventures to say that this 
rendering or that is better than the rest. 

A work of art requires no explanation. But the very 
title Beethoven gave the Heroic symphony provokes ques- 
tion, and there have been many endeavours to explain 
it. Wagner tried less to explain its meaning than to 
explain it away. Chained to his one idea, he asserted 
that Beethoven’s hero was not a military hero, but 
a young man of complete spiritual and physical endow- 
ment, who passed from mere brute delight in life and 
his strength through tragic suffering to a high spiritual 
satisfaction in love: that is to say, he asserted that 
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Beethoven's hero was Parsifal or Siegfried. Now this 
anuch of Wagner’s theory is true, that Beethoven would 
mot worship a mere human-butcher any more than he 
‘would worship a pork-butcher as a hero. On the 
-other hand, Beethoven’s hero was undoubtedly a mili- 
tary hero, Napoleon Bonaparte. We know that the 
symphony was originally dedicated to Napoleon, that 
the dedication was altered when Napoleon (as Beethoven 
thought) turned traitor and became Emperor ; we know 
‘that when the news of his death came Beethoven casu- 
-ally remarked that he had already composed the music for 
‘that event. Of what parts, then, of Napoleon’s career 
do the first and last two movements tell? These are ques- 
tions which can never be answered; and, mere curiosity 
sapart, it so happens that it matters little whether they 
are answered or not answered, so long as they are not 
-answered altogether wrongly. For whatever events 
Beethoven might at any moment have in his mind, he 
“never tried to depict them, but only to communicate the 
emotion they aroused. He himself said as much. It is in 
‘the expression of human emotion he is supreme, and to 
“feel aright the emotions of the Heroic symphony we need 
only have our minds clear of a story which Beethoven 
did not and could not have had in his mind. 
Wagner forgot that Beethoven was above all things 
-a decorative artist—or, if you like, an architect, a builder 
—that his mind was essentially undramatic in its work- 
ings. He had difficulty in expressing himself, not, as 
Wagner supposed, because he lacked a suitable medium 
» {#.e. the music-drama, which he could have used), but 
‘because he was utterly wanting in all power of literary 
arrangement, using the phrase in the widest sense— 
because, in short, along with stupendous emotional 
power he had the intellect of a peasant. Emerson said 
of Carlyle that there was less intellect than character in 
every sentence he wrote. With far greater truth the 
same might be said of Beethoven. Had his intellect 
teen as keen and swift as his emotions were noble and 
strong, he would be worshipped to-day as the greatest 
anan the earth has produced. But Nature takes kindly 
care that the tallest of the earth-born shall not crack 
“his skull against the stars. She put blinkers on Beet- 
+hoven that he might not without infinite trouble find 
the path leading to the highest places, and when he 
found it he also found himself plagued within and with- 
ut by numberless obstacles to hinder his ascent. He 
spent weeks in seeking a phrase which Mozart would 
-have found with scarcea moment’sthought. The words 
-of the bit of recitative in the Choral symphony cost him 
endless trouble. He was worried by his deafness, his 
anaccountable quarrels with his friends, his struggles to 
save from perdition a worthless nephew who was bent 
on going there. But chiefly his lack of power of literary 
arrangement was his difficulty. When he reached the 
Choral symphony he had at least learnt that the end of his 
story must comelast and not in the middle, and in passing 
various of the human passions in review, so to speak, and 
dismissing them all in favour of joy, and then singing the 
_ praise of joy, he hit upon a happy literary scheme. 
He had not reached this point when he wrote the Heroic. 
‘If evec he thought of literary arrangement at all, which 
I doubt, he had evidently given it up in despair. None 
is attempted. There is no continuous development from 
-amovement to movement, and the Funeral March occurs 
before the hero’s death, not because it represents a 
tragedy in his life, as Wagner suggested (for ‘‘ internal 
evidence” and Beethoven’s words both show that it was 
literally the march for the hero’s funeral), but because 
‘Beethoven did not see, perhaps had not tried to see, 
where else he could place it. On the concert platform 
decorative, not literary, arrangement must always be 
‘the first consideration, and if we have the latter the 
former must be combined with it, as in the Choral 
sympkony, or the excerpts from Wagner which are 
tolerable away from the stage. Nearly every sym- 
phony written nowadays is ineffective because modern 
“composers think too much about dramatic sequence 
to remember decorative arrangement. Beethoven never 
forgot it. In the Heroic symphony every movement is 
perfectly in its place and in its place nearly perfect ; 
and having said this, one has said nearly all that can 
‘be said of the structure of a work of art. 
, There is with Beethoven a peculiarly intimate connec- 
tion between manner and matter: he developed a new 
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manner only when he had a new matter to utter; and 
when in his later years he wished to express emotions 
akin to the emotions of his early days he went back 
without hesitation, perhaps quite unconsciously, to his 
early manner. His spiritual development was wonder- 
fully clear and can easily be traced. Here you have a 
man partly of Dutch blood, partly of German peasant 
blood : brusque, unadaptable, immensely sincere, of deep 
feeling, and full of revolutionary ideas about the equality 
of men. He was brought up in a pig-tail German court, 
polite in its little fashion, insincere, incapable of sincerity, 
incapable of genuine feeling, and bound hand and foot in 
conventions. There was no natural outlet for his spiritual 
energy, and inevitably, like Bach, he lived within himself 
and all his energy turned to bitter yearning. Bach con- 
quered his longings, or directed them into a religious 
channel; but he lived a life that had no connection with 
real life, a life compassed round with illusions, illusions 
that would have been instantly dispelled had a single 
ray of sunlight penetrated his cloister gloom. But no 
friendly ray came his way, and his music tells of mysteri- 
ous spiritual combats, of endless religious longing which 
at times becomes erotic, of complexities of intellectual 
passion which we know not at this day. Beethoven, 
on the contrary, went out into the world, found sun- 
light, and with sunlight freedom from self-torture and 
theological bogies. Then his deafness brought the 
despair which found a voice in the music of the second 
period, and drove him within himself once again. In 
time he found peace and subdued happiness in resigna- 
tion and in a mystical theology of his own, and then 
he created the peculiar style of the last period. In the 
Heroic, then, we find many types of emotion as well as 
many manners : the aching yearning and later deep con- 
tent of the first period, the passionate despair of the 
second, and hints of the mystic consolation which he 
found in the third. There is a joy ‘‘ too deep for tears ” 
in the opening of the first movement (see bars 9-14), 
and in the (properly speaking) third subject. In the 
second theme we get traces of the early striving after 
happiness, and in the working-out section these are 
developed into a colossal expression of the morbid 
intensity of defeated longing so characteristic of the 
middle period. For though Beethoven won freedom he 
always carried the marks of his fetters. Late in life he 
quoted (with evident approval) Kant’s ‘‘The starry 
heavens above us: the moral law within us.” We, to- 
day, can reach out our hands and take the fruit, 
forbidden or other; but with Beethoven the old habit 
prevailed, and he could not see that Kant’s ‘‘ moral law 
within us” was only a fine name for the old German 
pigtail etiquette which forbade a man to live a healthy 
life. Nevertheless, he appealed to permanent elements 
in human nature, for so long as the human spirit grows 
it will have its growing-pains, and respond sympa- 
thetically to the cries of the human spirit struggling to be 
free. The grandest movement in the symphony is the 
Funeral March, for even the conventional section in the 
major key is touching in its simplicity, and Beethoven 
wrote nothing more splendid (in the Beethoven way) 
than the fugal episode with its tragic change from solemn 
assurance to a stupendous wailing grief, as though all 
the gods were wringing their hands; and the abrupt 
organ cadence bringing back the blank sorrow of the 
opening theme is one of the few passages in Beethoven 
that may be called sublime. The Scherzo and the Finale 
(so grateful in its indefinite undulating outline after the 
definite forms of the three first movements) are full ofgenial 
melody. But, indeed, there are scores of sweet tunes 
scattered through the work, tunes nearly as perfect as 
Mozart’s when Mozart is at his best ; and scores of har- 
monic and instrumental effects which are entirely Beeth- 
oven’sown, effects which justify us in placing him amongst 
the great masters of absolute music. A characteristic one 
both of harmony and orchestral colour is that which occurs 
at the end of the working out of the first movement, where 
the violins make a shimmering haze of sound and the 
horn calls distantly underneath it. The harmony has 
puzzled pedants a good deal, though it is simply an 
unusual arrangement of the chord of the major thir- 
teenth, some of the notes (the eleventh and thirteenth, 
to wit, and the inverted bass) being taken in arpeggio 
by the horn, while the violins have the inverted bass two 
octaves above and the seventh. 
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But the Heroic symphony cannot be summed up by 
pointing to its beauties, for when all are taken into 
account it must be reckoned amongst the masterworks 
not hecause of them only, but also because of its magni- 
ficent structural coherence, because it is an imposing 
piece of architecture, and because in it many of the 


deepest human feelings find poignant 


THE OLD ACTING AND THE NEW. 


‘‘ The Comedy of Errors.” Performance by the Eliza- 
bethan Stage Society in Gray’s, Inn Hall, 7 
December, 1895. 


For a delightful, as distinguished from a com- 
mercially promising first night, the palm must be 
given this season to the Elizabethan Stage Society’s 
performance of ‘‘ The Comedy of Errors” in Gray’s Inn 
Hall this day week. Usually I enjoy a first night as a 
surgeon enjoys an operation: this time I enjoyed it asa 
playgoer enjoys a pleasant performance. I have never, 
I hope, underrated the importance of the amateur; but 
I am now beginning to cling to him as the saviour of 
theatrical art. He alone among the younger generation 
seems to have any experience of acting. Nothing is 
more appalling to the dramatic author than the discovery 
that professional actors of ten years standing have 
acquired nothing but a habit of brazening out their own 
incompetence. What is an actor nowadays, or an 
actress? In nine cases out of ten, simply a person who 
has been ‘fon tour” with half-a-dozen ‘‘ London 
successes,” playing parts that involve nothing but a 
littlebusiness thoughtlessly copied from the performances 
of their London ‘‘ creators,” with long intervals spent 
between each tour in the ranks of the unemployed. At 
the end of a lifetime so spent, the ‘‘ actor” will no 
doubt be a genuine expert at railway travelling, at taking 
lodgings, and at cajoling and bullying landladies; but 
a decent amateur of two years standing, and of the true 
irrepressible sort, will beat him hopelessly at his art. 
What a fate is that of these unhappy young professionals, 
sick to desperation of a provincial routine compared to 
which that of a commercial traveller is a dream of 
romance, longing for a chance which they have not skill 
enough to turn to account even if some accident thrust 
it upon them, and becoming less interesting and attrac- 
tive year by year at a profession in which the steady 
increase of personal fascination should have no limit 
but positive senility and decrepitude! I remember, 
years ago, when the Playgoers’ Club was in its infancy, 
hearing Mr. Pinero, in the course of an address 
to that body, break into an enthusiastic eulogium 
on the actor of the past, produced by the old stock- 
company system, versatile, a singer, a dancer, a fencer, 
an elocutionist, ready to play any part at a day’s notice, 
and equally expert in comedy, drama, melodrama, 
Christmas pantomime, and ‘‘ the legitimate.”’ There is 
some German novelin whichacrowd of medieval warriors, 
fired by the eloquence of Peter the Hermit, burns with a 
Christian longing to rush to the Holy Land and charge 
in serried ranks on the Paynim hosts—all except 
one man, who is obviously not impressed. Indignant 
at his coldness, they demand what he means by it. 
been there,” is his sufficient explanation. That is 
how I felt when I was listening to Mr. Pinero. Having 
been brought up on the old stock-company actor, I 
knew that he was the least versatile of beings—that he 
was nailed helplessly to his own line of heavy or light, 
young or old, and played all the parts that fell to him 
as the representative of that line in exactly the same 
way. I knew that his power of hastily ‘‘ swallowing” 
the words of a part and disgorging them at short notice 
more or less inaccurately and quite unimprovably (three 
months rehearsal would have left him more at sea than 
three hours) was incompatible with his ever knowing 
his part in any serious sense at all. I remembered his one 
absurd ‘‘combat” that passed for fencing, the paltry 
stepdance between the verses of his song in the panto- 
mime that constituted him a dancer, the obnoxiousness 
of utterance which he called elocution and would impart 
to pupils for a consideration, the universal readiness 
which only meant that in his incorrigible remoteness 
from nature and art it mattered nothing what he did. 
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Mr. Pinero madly cited Sir Henry Irving as an example- 
of the product of the stock-company training ; but the 
fact is, when Sir Henry first attempted classicab 
acting at the Lyceum, he did not know the ABC 
of it, and only succeeded by his orginal and 
sympathetic notions of the X Y Z. Nobody who. 
is familiar with the best technical work of the Irving” 
of to-day, its finish, dignity, and grace, and the 
exactitude of its expression of his thought and feel- 
ing, can (unless he remembers) form any idea of what 
our chief actor had to teach himself before he could 
carry veteran playgoers with him in his breach with the 
tradition of superhuman acting of which Barry Sullivan 
was, as far as I know, the last English exponent (need 
I say that the great Irish actor was born in Birmingham ?). 
Barry Sullivan was a splendidly monstrous performer in- 
his prime: there was hardly any part sufficiently heroic 
for him to be natural in it. He had deficiencies in his- 
nature, or rather blanks, but no weaknesses, because he- 
had what people call no heart. Being a fine man, as 
proud as Lucifer, and gifted with an intense energy’ 
which had enabled him to cultivate himself physically to. 
a superb degree, he was the very incarnation of the old 
individualistic, tyrannical conception of a great actor. 
By magnifying that conception to sublimity, he reduced 
it to absurdity. There were just two serious parts 
which he could play—Hamlet and Richelieu—the two 
loveless parts in the grand repertory. I know that 
some people do not like to think of Hamlet as loveless, 
and that the Irving Hamlet has his heart in the right 
place, and almost breaks it in the scene with Ophelia ; 
but this I take to be the actor’s rebuke to Shakespeare- 
rather than an attempt to fulfil his intentions. Sir 
Henry Irving has never thought much of the immorta) 
William, and has given him more than one notable 
lesson—for instance, in ‘‘The Merchant of Venice,’” 
where he gave us, not ‘‘the Jew that Shakespeare 
drew,” but the one he ought to have drawn if he 
had been up to the Lyceum-mark. Barry Sullivan, . 
with his gift of lovelessness, was Hamlet, and conse— 
quently used to put his Ophelias out of countenance- 
more than it is easy to describe. In Hamlet, as in 
Richelieu, it was right to create a figure whose utteraloof— 
ness from his fellows gave him an almost supernatural, 
distinction, and cut him off from all such trifling 
intimacy with them as love implies. And it was his. 
success in producing this very curious and very impos-- 
ing effect that made for Barry Sullivan, in his best days 
(I am not now speaking of the period after 1870 or 
thereabout), a unique provincial and Australian reputa- 
tion which carried him over parts he could not play at 
all, such as Othello, through which he walked as if the 
only line in the play that conveyed any idea to him was 
the description of Othello as ‘‘ perplexed in the extreme,” 
or Macbeth, who was simply Cibber’s Richard (a 
favourite part of his) in mutton-chop whiskers. No 
doubt his temperament, with its exceptional combina- 
tion of imaginative energy with coldness and proud. 
timidity of the sympathetic passions, accentuated the 
superhuman pretension in the style of acting which he 
practised ; but his predecessor, Macready (if I may 
judge from that extremely depressing document, his 
diary) must have been much more like him than like Sir 
Henry Irving. At all events, both Macready and 
Sullivan had abominable tempers, and relied for their 
stage climaxes on effects of violence and impetuosity, 
and for their ordinary impressiveness on grandiose 
assumption of style. Once, when my father mentioned to 
me that he had seen Macready play Coriolanus, and I) 
asked him what it was like, he replied that it was like. 
a mad bull. I do not offer this as evidence that my 
critical faculty is an inherited one—clearly there must: 
have been some artistic method in the bull’s madness to- 
have gained such a reputation—but I feel quite sure- 
that when Sir Henry Irving fulfils his promise to appear- 
as Coriolanus, no father will describe him to his son as 
my father described Macready to me. Barry Sullivan, 
then, represented the grandiose and the violent on its. 
last legs, and could do nothing for the young Irving 
but mislead him. Irving's mission was to re-establish. 
on the stage the touching, appealing nobility of senti-. 
ment and affection—the dignity which only asserts 
itself when“ it is wounded; and his early attempts to. 
express these by the traditional methods of the old 
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domineering, self-assertive, ambitious, thundering, 
superb school led him for a time into a grotesque con- 
fusion of style. In playing villains, too, his vein of 
callous, humorous impishness, with its occasional 
Le of a latent bestial dangerousness, utterly 

efied the methods of expression proper to the heaven- 
defying, man-quelling tyrant, usurper, and murderer, 
who was the typical villain of the old school, and whose 
flavourless quintessence will be found by the curious 
distilled into that instructive Shakespearean forgery, 
Ireland’s ‘‘ Vortigern.” In short, Irving had to find 
the right expression for a perfectly new dignity and a 
perfectly new indignity ; and it was not until he had 
done this that he really accomplished his destiny, broke 
the old tradition, and left Barry Sullivan and Macready 
half-a-century behind. I will not say that he also left 
Shakespeare behind : there is too much of the ‘‘ not for 
an age but for all time ” about our bard for that; but 
it is a pity that the new acting was not applied to a new 
author. For though Sir Henry’s Irving’s acting is no 
longer a falsification of the old style, his acting versions 
are falsifications of the old plays. His Hamlet, his 
Shylock, his Lear, though interesting in their own way, 
are spurious as representations of Shakespeare. His 
Othello I have never seen: his Macbeth I thought fine 
and genuine, indicating that his business is with Shake- 
speare’s later plays and not with his earlier ones. But 
he owes it to literature to connect his name with some 
greater modern dramatist than the late Wills, or Tenny- 
son, who was not really a dramatist at all. There isa 
nice bishop's part in Ibsen’s—— but I digress. 

My point is that Sir Henry Irving’s so-called training 
under the old stock-company system not only did not 
give him the individuality of his style—for to that it did 
not pretend—but that it failed to give him even those 
generalities of stage deportment which are common to 
all styles. The stock actor, when the first travelling 
companies came along, vanished before them, unwept, 
unhonoured, and unsung, because the only sentiment 
he had inspired in the public was an intense desire for 
some means of doing without him. He was such an 
unpresentable impostor that the smart London person, 
well dressed and well spoken, figuring in plays inge- 
niously contrived so as to dispense with any greater 
powers of acting than every adroit man of the world 
picks up, came as an inexpressible relief. Dare I now 
confess that I am beginning to have moments of regret 
for him. The smart nullity of the London person is 
becoming intolerably tedious ; and the exhaustion of 
the novelty of the plays constructed for him has stripped 
them of their illusion and left their jingling, rickety 
mechanism patent to a disgusted public. The latest 
generation of ‘leading ladies” and their heroes simply 
terrify me: Mr. Bourchier, who had the good fortune 
to learn his business as an amateur, towers above them 
as an actor. And the latest crop of plays has been for 
the most part deliberately selected for production 
because of the very abjectness and venality which 
withered them, harvestless, almost as soon as they were 
above ground. 

And yet there is more talent now than ever—more 
skill now than ever—more artistic culture—better taste, 
better acting, better theatres, better dramatic literature. 
Mr. Tree, Mr. Alexander, Mr. Hare, have made honour- 
able experiments; Mr. Forbes Robertson’s enterprise 
at the Lyceum is not a sordid one; Mr. Henry Arthur 
Jones and Mr. Pinero are doing better work than ever 
before, and doing it without any craven concession to 
the follies of ‘‘the British public.” But it is still 
necessary, if you want to feel quite reassured, to turn 
your back on the ordinary commercial West End theatre, 
with its ignoble gambling for ‘‘a catch-on,” and its 
eagerly envious whisperings of how much Mr. Penley has 
made by ‘‘ Charlie’s Aunt,” to watch the forlorn hopes 
that are led from time to time by artists and amateurs 
driven into action by the starvation of their artistic 
instincts. The latest of these is the Elizabethan Stage 
Society ; and I am delighted to be able to taunt those 
who missed the performance in Gray’s Inn Hall with 
being most pitiably out of the movement. The Lyceum 
itself could not have drawn a more distinguished 
audience ; and the pleasant effect of the play, as per- 
formed on the floor of the hall without proscenium or 
fittings of any kind, and played straight through in less 
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than an hour and a half without any division into acts, 
cannot be as much as imagined by any frequenter of our 
ordinary theatres. The illusion, which generally lapses 
during performances in our style whenever the principal 
performers are off the stage, was maintained through- 
out: neither the torchbearers on the stage nor the very 
effective oddity of the Dromio costumes interfering with 
it in the least. Only, the modern dresses of the audience, 
the gasaliers, and the portrait of Manisty next that of 
Bacon, were anachronisms which one had to ignore. The 
stage management was good as regards the exits, 
entrances, and groupings—not so good in the business 
of the speeches, which might have been made more 
helpful to the actors, especially to Adriana, whose best 
speeches were underdone. On the whole the acting 
was fair—much better than it would have been at an 
average professional performance. Egeon, one of the 
Dromios, and the courtezan distinguished themselves 
most. The evening wound up with a Dolmetsch concert 
of lute and viol, virginal and voice, a delectable enter- 
tainment which defies all description by the pen. 

G. B. S. 


MONEY MATTERS. 


MONEY was very plentiful and cheap throughout 
the past week. Day-to-day loans were easily 
procurable at } per cent, and } per cent was asked for 
short periods. The discount market was steady. 
The long-expected Iradé of the Sultan regarding the 
additional guardships had little or no effect on the Stock 
Exchange markets. The only stock that improved in 
consequence was Consols, which on Thursday again 
touched 107. Otherwise stagnation reigned supreme 
both here and abroad; indeed, the total absence of 
business seemed quite to demoralize the Paris Bourse. 
There is probably in every country a great deal of money 
‘locked up” in mining ventures, and that partly 
accounts for the want of elasticity in the markets. It 
is most fortunate that our banks puta stop to the French 
accommodation bills about three months ago, for this 
brought speculators to their senses; the mischief done 
would otherwise have been much more serious. The 


‘Contango rates were moderate for mining shares at 


from 5 to 10 per cent, and the amount of shares “‘ carried 
over” was not large. On some mining specialities the 
rate was from 2 to 3 per cent only, but their implied 
scarcity was not considered genuine. On Thursday 
afternoon the Mining market became very flat, owing 
to numerous liquidations, and there was a general 
decline in prices. 


The expectation that the shipbuilding dispute will be 
settled soon and the more favourable political news from 
the East lent steadiness to Home Railways in the latter 
part of the week, in spite of some disappointing traffic 
returns and the depressing influence of the weakness in 
other markets. American Railways were dull and 
unsettled, owing chiefly to the selling of smaller-priced 
shares, which had been, or were about to be, assessed. 
The approaching retirement of the president of the 
Canadian Pacific Railway Company caused a fall in 
Canadian Pacific shares, and Grand Trunk stocks were 
adversely affected by unfavourable traffic returns. 
South American Railways were generally firm. 


International stocks were greatly depressed on Thurs” 
day by Continental selling and the liquidation of ‘ bull” 
accounts, and prices fell all round, with the exception of 
‘‘Egyptians.” Ottoman securities and ‘‘ Italians” 
suffered most. The latter declined to 85}, as against 
87} a few days previously, on account of the reverse in 
Abyssinia. 


A person signing himself ‘‘AnInvestor” recently wrote 
to the editor of the ‘‘ Pall Mall Gazette,” complaining that 
in September he ‘‘ bought some shares in the New African 
Company at 10, being informed by a gentleman in close 
touch with the directors that they were to declare at 
once a dividend of 100 per cent. The shares are now 
4%, and no dividend has been declared. I wrote to the 
secretary, but he has not answered my letter, so my 
only refuge is to appeal to the ‘Pall Mall’ if it will 
insert this letter.” ‘‘ But wherein can we be of service 
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in the matter?” says the ‘‘ Pall Mall.” Wherein indeed, 
we echo, as we read on: ‘‘ If people will accept tips and 
buy shares of companies of which they know nothing, 
expecting to reap an immediate dividend of 100 per 
cent because somebody or other says so, then ¢hey will 
assuredly suffer loss.” Really! ‘* The publication of the 
fetter as desired by the writer serves little purpose 
except to warn others 40 go and avoid doing |sic| likewise.” 
Indeed! ‘* He should write again to the secretary, who 
we trust will be pleased to furnish him with any reason- 
able information. But he can scarcely be expected to pay 
that 100 per cent dividend.” Is the ‘ Pall Mall Gazette ” 
so ignorant as not to know that at a meeting of the 
directors of the New African Company, which was held 
in Paris three weeks ago, it was resolved that a dividend 
ef 100 per cent should be paid, and that although this 
dividend has not yet been officially declared, it is well 
known that it will be paid—probably before the end of 
the year. 


The Gilpin Gold, Limited, the prospectus of which 
was issued last week, is a fresh promotion of the 
Mozambique Reefs gang, and invitations to purchase 
any of its ten-shilling shares should be firmly declined. 
We observe on this prospectus the names of Mr. T. H. 
North (director of the Federated Mines Prospecting and 
Finance Company), Mr. J. M. Parsonson (chairman of 
the Premier Concessions of Mozambique), and Mr. W. J. 
Pattison (director of the Anglo-French Investment Com- 
pany). All these companies are of doubtful origin, and 
have received severe criticism in these columns from time 
to time. We advise our readers to have nothing what- 
ed to do with any of the persons connected with 
them. 


We have upon several occasions, and in unmistak- 
able language, expressed our dislike for the manner in 
which the Royal Military Tournament funds have 
hitherto been dealt with. We have also deplored the 
absence of satisfactory balance-sheets in connection 
with the large sums annually received. We learn with 
very great satisfaction that Lord Wolseley has now 
taken the matter in hand, and that in future there will 
be little cause to complain of the proper distribution of 
the funds. We trust, however, that while the Com- 
mander-in-Chief is executing these very necessary re- 
forms he will inquire into the truth of the statement 
that certain of the responsible officials have at various 
times engaged in dubious transactions with notorious 
company-promoters. 


NEW ISSUES. 
Tue APOLOGY oF THE ‘‘ REALM.” 


Our readers will remember that in our last week’s 
issue we challenged the editor of the ‘‘ Realm” to prove 
or to withdraw the slanderous statements about the 
Saturpay Review which appeared in his issue of 
29 November. As our readers will see from the follow- 
ing letter, which has been sent to us by the editor of 
the ‘‘ Realm,” and which appeared in the ‘‘ Realm” of 
yesterday, the 13th inst., the editor of the ‘‘ Realm” 
acknowledges his mistake and withdraws the statements 
unreservedly : 


To the Editor of the SATURDAY REVIEW. 


Str,—We have inadvertently done the SaturDAy 
REVIEW a great injustice. In our issue of the 29th ult. 
it was stated that, after having gone out of its way 
“‘three times specifically to recommend people to invest 
in shares of the Linotype Company,” our contemporary 
treated those shares ‘‘as the embodiment of corruption.” 
The article in which that assertion was made stated that 
in the time between commending the shares and con- 
demning them the Satrurpay Review had invited, and 
had been refused, certain advertisements from the 
Linotype Company. The implication was that our con- 
temporary’s condemnation of the shares was due to the 
Company’s refusal of custom, and that the SATURDAY 
REVIEW was not true to its public duty. We withdraw 
the statement and cancel the inferential argument. It 
has been found on inquiry that the SarurpAy REvIEW 
had not commended the shares of the Linotype Company. 
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Our contemporary, therefore, was free to judge them ; 
and we were not entitled to judge its motive, or even to 
suggest that it had any motive other than that which 
springs from impartial consideration. 

The Saturpay Review is courteous in drawing atten- 
tion to our mistake. ‘‘ We are loth to believe,” it says, 
‘* that the editor of ‘The Realm” states what he knows 
to be untrue, and uses these false statements to vilify a 
fellow-journalist.” The editor of ‘‘ The Realm” was 
not aware that any statements in the article were untrue. 
The article was handed to him on the morning of going 
to press ; and although it was not written by his City 
representative, the matters of which it treated seemed 
to be of so much public importance that he published it. 
It does not concern the public to know how the erroneous 
statement came to be made. Suffice it to say that the 
contributor has proved to us that he did not make it 
wilfully. Having thus withdrawn our assertion and the 
charge which was based upon it, we ask our contem- 
porary to accept our sincere regret for the injustice which 
we have unwittingly done. 

(Signed) Tue Epiror or THe ‘‘ REALM.” 


But even this letter did not seem to us sufficient. In 
the article in the ‘‘ Realm” circumstantial statements 
were attributed to us which we never made; the whole 
article was a farrago of abuse spiced with falsehoods ; 
malice was apparent in every line of it. Accordingly 
we insisted upon knowing the name of the writer, and 
in reply to our demand the editor of the ‘* Realm” in- 
formed us that a Mr. F. E. Cornwall brought him the 
article, and rather than divulge the writer’s name, 
accepted the responsibility for it. Now, this Mr. Corn- 
wall, our readers will be interested to learn, is con- 
nected with the Economic Printing and Publishing 
Company, Limited, which is a mere branch or wing of 
the Linotype Company. He is, besides, the factotum 
of Mr. Joseph Lawrence, who is deputy-chairman 
of the Linotype Company and a director of the 
Economic Printing and Publishing Company, which 
prints the ‘‘Realm.” In fact, our criticism of the 
Linotype Company was answered by a writ for libel, and 
by the simultaneous publication of an article slandering 
us, which derived all its point from circumstantial 
falsehoods. 

A paper called the ‘‘ Journalist,” that is sold for two- 
pence, and is supposed to appear once a fortnight, has 
dishonoured its name by reproducing some of the 
mendacious statements that appeared in the ‘‘ Realm.” 
We have never before heard of this paper: it will 
probably now follow the example of the ‘‘ Realm” and 
withdraw the shameless untruths to which it gave 
currency. 


AFRICAN MILLIONAIRES AND THEIR METHODS, 


THE ROBINSON SOUTH AFRICAN BANKING COMPANY, 
LIMITED. 


The first general meeting of this company was held 
on Monday last, and was rendered interesting by a long 
speech from the chairman, Mr. J. B. Robinson. Mr. 
Robinson talked very eloquently about the assets of the 
bank, and naturally enough praised to the skies the 
assets he has handed over to the company. The 
balance-sheet of the company, too, shows that the 
million sterling of ‘‘ liquid assets " which Mr. Robinson 
talked about in his letter to the ‘‘ Times” is really made 
up of cash and short loans on approved securities. We 
have little to add to what we said last week about the 
large holdings of this financial company in Langlaagte 
and Randfontein : although shares in gold-mining con- 
cerns are not gilt-edged securities, still Langlaagte and 
Randfontein must be regarded as good speculative 
stocks. In fact we think that the 44 shares in the 
Robinson Financial Company, as we should: prefer to 
call it, are probably worth £5 or £6, considering the con- 
tinuous development of the Randt and the extraordinary 
ability and special knowledge of Mr. J. B. Robinson. 
Mr. Robinson has made for this company in a couple of 
months of bad times a profit of about £225,000, or 
some 6 per cent on the capital; and if he has done 
this in bad times, it requires no very fervent imagina- 
tion to foresee what he will be able to do when times 
are better. But shareholders should not overlook the 
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fact that they are practically betting on Mr. Robinson’s 
ability and honour. This so-called bank is a ‘ one- 
man” concern, and whoever buys its shares declares his 
faith in Mr. J. B. Robinson. The question is, Does Mr. 
Robinson deserve such complete confidence? The pro- 
ceedings at the meeting go some way to answer this 
important inquiry. A Major Tarry asked whether the 
60,000 commission (which we mentioned last week) 
paid to Leopold Hirsch & Co., the outside stockbrokers, 
came out of the capital of the bank, or out of Mr. Robin- 
son’s pocket ? He went on to state that ‘‘ as the major- 
ity of the shareholders had paid £11 or £11 10s. for 
their shares,” he would like to know ‘‘ who received the 
enormous profit of £7 or £7 10s. per share—the Bank 
or Mr. Robinson, or the brokers?” Mr. Robinson 
passed over the first question in silence, and in reply to 
the second blandly asserted that he ‘‘ could not state who 
had received the profit of £7 10s. a share referred to.” 
We shall try to be more explicit than Mr. Robinson, or 
atleast moreingenuous. The £60,000 commission may 
have been paid by Mr. Robinson out of his own pocket, 
or rather out of the enormous profit he made by selling 
his £4 shares at £11 and £11 10s. to the public. This 
premium of £7 10s., or, let us say, of £7 per share on 
750,000 shares, amounts to considerably over five 
million pounds sterling ; and in the interests of honest 
finance it behoves us to ask Mr. Robinson where these 
five million pounds went to. Mr. J. B. Robinson says 
that he is unable to tell us. We take leave to doubt the 
truth of this statement. One thing is certain from the 
balance-sheet of the Company, that the bank (sic) did 
not participate in this premium profit, and yet the bank, 
if honestly conducted, should have netted the whole of 
it. The confidence of the shareholders in a concern 
constitutes an integral part of the assets of the concern. 
The shareholders in this precious bank have manifestly 
been cheated out of more than half their capital. 

As Mr. Robinson cannot or rather will not tell us 
where the enormous premium profits went to, let us, 
trom experience of Mr. Robinson’s and Mr. Barnato’s 
methods, endeavour to infer. Mr. Robinson held 
some 240,000 Langlaagte shares, which he wanted to 
cell at £4 each, and some 591,000 Randfontein shares, 
which he wished to dispose of at £1 15s. each. The 
idea came to him of forming this bank in order to sell 
his shares and give himself a couple of millions in hard 
cash to play with. And no doubt he consulted with 
brokers and financiers both in London and in Paris. He 
probably arranged with a group of these gentlemen to 
take £4 apiece for his shares plus half the premium 

rofits. The company was formed, the public rushed 
in blind confidence to buy, the shares were sold at 
various prices to whet the public appetite, and the 
bulk of them were disposed of at between £9 and 
41 to the public; and the group had netted three or 
four millions. In this way Mr. Robinson got his two 
millions—a good price, we contend, for his Langlaagte 
and Randfontein shares—plus a million or two, his share 
in the premium profits. Now, this premium profit, we 
declare, belonged not to Mr. Robinson, but to the bank, 
and our confidence in Mr. Robinson will be represented 
by a minus quantity so long as we do not know from his 
own lips exactly where this premium profit went to, and 
so long as we are without some honest explanation of 
the reason why it did not go, where it should have gone, 
to increase the profits of the bank. 

And thus we come to Major Tarry’s third question : 
‘** Was the bank floated with the object of doing genuine 
banking business, or merely with the object of putting 
money into Mr. Robinson's pocket?” Mr. Robinson 
said ‘‘ he considered this question an insolent one, and 
should treat it with the contempt it deserved.” We 
would venture to point out to Mr. Robinson that the 
question was a most natural and pertinent question, 
not to be treated with contempt by any one, least of all 
by Mr. J. B. Robinson. His personal honour is in 
question, and until he can tell us who received that 
profit of £7 10s. a share referred to by ourselves, and 
by Major Tarry, we must inform him that any pretence 
of contempt on his part for the inquiry will be met with 
the contempt it deserves on the part of the saner public. 
We therefore invite Mr. Robinson to be more explicit, 
and we can assure him that his path into society will be 
smoother when those millions of profit are accounted for. 
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Our readers may think that we are rather hard on 
Mr. Robinson, the shares in whose bank are probably 
worth the price they are now quoted at. In this age of 
busy hurry many will say: ‘‘ Let bygones be bygones.’”” 
But what we have said has been said in the interests of 
ordinary commercial morality, which it seems to us that 
Mr. Robinson and Mr. Barnato have done nota little to- 
lower. Mr. Robinson dares to tell a shareholder who 
wants to know where his money has gone to, that his 
question is insolent, and that he will treat it with the 
contempt it deserves. But he himself took a pleasure 
that may well be called ‘‘insolent” in giving a piece of 
autobiography to the shareholders, which we shall quote 
from the ‘‘ Times ” report, because we think it throws. 
a strong light upon the man’s character. After telling 
the shareholders that ‘‘ the first parcel of diamonds ever 
brought from that country [South Africa] to England 
was brought by himself,” he went on: ‘‘ The Witwaters- 
rand was a marvellous country, and the gold-mining 
industry there was now producing 200,000 ounces a 
month, with the certainty that this output would increase. 
It had all been found, too, in the most singular way. 
He bought for £1000 a half-share in what was now 
called the great Robinson Gold Mine, and he pur- 
chased the second half-share within two months 
for £12,000. That property was that day selling in 
the market at £6,000,000, The Langlaagte Estate, 
which he bought for £6000, now stood valued 
at £3,000,000 ; and the Randfontein Estate, which he 
bought for £7000, was that day valued at £6,000,000.”” 
And yet, after making these incalculable fortunes, Mr. 
J. B. Robinson is not satisfied. He turns his paper 
shares into golden sovereigns, and he is not ashamed to 
reward the shareholders who have trusted in him by 
fleecing them of an immense sum of money. He now 
promises them, it is true, an option of taking a half 
share in any business he may do in South Africa, but 
we are not doing Mr. Robinson any injustice in saying 
that the half share he reserves to himself will consist 
altogether of profits, while the half share alloted to this 
bank may be composed of losses. Zimeo Danaos. 


Mr. BarnaTo’s ‘* BANK.” 


Mr. Barnato has played the ‘‘ confidence ” game even 
more unscrupulously than his rival Mr. J. B. Robin- 
son. Mr. Robinson has at least told us of what the 
assets of his bank consist, and has been precise as to 
the amounts of securities and cash. Mr. Barnato, on 
the other hand, allows certain papers to hint that his 
bank possesses this, that, and the other security, but we 
have as yet had no precise statement from Mr. Barnato 
himself. Consequently, if Mr. Robinson’s bank and the 
circumstances attending its institution fill us with 
suspicion as to its future, and inspire us with a certain 
contempt for its founder, Mr. Barnato’s bank and 
Mr. Barnato’s methods produce in us infinitely stronger 
feelings of repulsion. After all, the Robinson bank has 
been registered in London, and is subject to the pro- 
visions of English Company Law. Mr. Robinson and 
his friends may make huge sums by selling the shares at 
a premium, but it is not yet certain that they can get off 
with the plunder, and if they are allowed to pocket the 
premium profits and thus form an evil precedent in 
degrading commercial morality, the fault is not only in 
their cupidity but in the provisions of our law. Mr. 
Barnato’s bank, on the other hand, as we were the 
first to point out, has been registered in Johannes- 
burg, and is not an English company at all. Aggrieved 
shareholders in Mr. Barnato’s company must go 
for redress to the Transvaal, and may _ console 
themselves with the reflection that if they could 
go farther, they could not possibly fare worse. Mr. 
Robinson may have given the premium profits wholly 
to the brokers; it is not likely—still even Mr. Robin- 
son may have his moments of generosity. But it is 
known that Mr. Barnato placed the bank shares at 
42 in the hands of the jobbers, who in turn made a 
profit,of from £1 to £2 10s. per share; and as the 
shares of this precious bank have been quoted as low as 
1}, it must be presumed that those in the confidence of 
Mr. Barnato know that he intends to keep the three 
millions of premium profits in his own pocket, otherwise 
we should not have the public offering only 30s. for a 
share which should represent £2 in cash. 
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Through the kindness of shareholders who have placed 
in our hands correspondence which they have carried on 
with this company, we are enabled to shed a little more 
light on Mr. Barnato’s methods. We now have it on 
the authority of Mr. T. D. Keighley, the secretary of 
«* The Barnato Bank, Mining and Estate Corporation, 
Limited ” (so the note-paper is headed), that the nominal 
amount of the bank’s capital is £3,500,000, of which 
42,625,000 has been issued, that the whole of this 
42,625,000 has been issued to Messrs. Barnato Brothers, 
and that the bank’s assets consist of £1,950,000 in 
securities and £1,000,000 in cash. According to the 
Secretary, then, £2,625,000 of share-capital is now 
worth £ 2,950,000, so that £1 shares issued to the jobbers 
at £2, and retailed to the public at prices varying from 
43 to £4 "10s., are really worth £1 2s. 6d. apiece. 
This information is valuable, but we have need of more 
still, If we may not know what the “securities” 
are, we should at least like to be told on what date and 
upon what principle they were valued. In another 
letter Mr. Keighley has been a little more explicit. 
Having been pressed by a correspondent, he writes : 
** Respecting the securities the price at which they were 
taken over was nearly a million under the price of the 
day”; and then Mr. Keighley goes on, in a vein of 
new humour which in a business transaction it is 
difficult to appreciate, ‘‘the disclosure of them [the 
securities] would simply guide speculators in their 
operations, and tend to make Bank shares a fluc- 
tuating security in lieu of a steady dividend paying 
investment, as I should (speaking personally prefer to 
see it” (sc). It will be noticed that Mr. Keighley’s 
gtammar is as much to seek here as his punctuation ; 
but, after noting that the securities were taken over at 
“* nearly a million under the price of the day,” we must 
proceed to another disclosure made by the Secretary. 
He writes: ‘‘I may inform you . . . that for an option 
to take the balance of unissued capital the bank will 
receive a profit of £125,000—this balance at a premium 
of £2 per share.” Now let us see what this means 
when taken in the way most favourable to Mr. Barnato’s 
honesty. The £2,625,000 shares taken over by him 
were worth, the Secretary says, at the market price of 
the day when they were taken over, £3,625,000. 
Naturally, they could not have been sold at this price. 
But let us take it that they were worth this, and let us 
add to this £3,625,000 the £125,000 which will be paid 
to the bank for the option of the later issue, and we get 
the result that, according to Mr. Barnato’s official 
apologist, the securities given by him to the bank were 
then worth £3,750,000, or about £1 8s. 6d. per share. 
Consequently, by refusing to disclose the assets of his 
bank, Mr. Barnato was enabled to sell shares which 
even at the inflated market price were only worth 
4I 8s. 6d. to the jobbers for £2, and he remained 
silent while these latter re-sold them to the public at 
44 and £4 10s. per share. Mr. Barnato’s character for 
upright dealing, it must be admitted, does not gain from 
the disclosures he permits the Secretary of his company 
to make. From further admissions made by the Secre- 
tary we could perhaps guess more closely still how he 
arrives at the present value of the shares. But if 
we accept his estimate of £1 2s. 6d. each, and take 
into account the extra shilling which the bank will 
obtain from the £125,000 to be paid for the option, we 
have it that, according to tiie Secretary, the Barnato 
shares are worth now £1 3s. 6d. each. 

Now, the question for the shareholders is whether 
Mr. Barnato can pocket and keep the huge premium 
profit he has undoubtedly made. We are inclined to 
believe that he cannot. At bottom the English law 
holds that what is not equity is not law, and if Mr. 
Barnato is allowed to sell a £1 share representing an 
undefined something, never worth £1 1os., to the 
English publicforfrom £2 to £4 10s., howcanthe English 
jaw punish as a swindler the gentleman who stands 
upon the sidewalk and sells for two shillings a purse 
into which he has put a gilded shilling? Once again 
we advise Mr. Barnato in his own self-interest to state 
precisely what are the assets of his bank. We know 
enough to see that he has exploited the confidence of the 
public ; it is still possible for him to show that the trust 
of the public in him was not entirely misplaced. 

But, first of all, we must insist that as he sold the 
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shares for £2 to the jobbers, £2 per share must be 
returned into the coffers of the bank. It is stated, asa 
probability at least, if not a fact, that Mr. Barnato 
has had very large dealings in Buffelsdoorn. It is 
inferred that the assets of Mr. Barnato’s bank will be 
found to consist chiefly of Buffelsdoorn shares, but this 
we refuse to believe. Unlike Langlaagte or Rand- 
fontein, Buffelsdoorn shares are regarded by the best 
authorities as belonging to a very bad class of mining 
shares. If Mr. Barnato were allowed to sell these 
shares to the public as representing the assets of his 
bank, the confidence trick would be complete. But 
Mr. Barnato will not attempt this ; he is far too shrewd 
a man to outrage public opinion to this extent, and he 
cannot be altogether ignorant of what public opinion 
on this matter is. Sir Joseph Renals as Lord Mayor 
gave him a banquet as a public benefactor because 
he had bought back at £1 10s. shares sold to 
the public at £4 and £4 10s., and because 
he helped some indigent speculators in his own 
shares over a settlement day. Then even the ‘‘Times” 
broke its habitual silence, and informed Sir Joseph 
Renals that Mr. Barnato had as yet done nothing to 
deserve a banquet from the citizens of London, and in 
turn the City withheld from Sir Joseph Renals its 
customary vote of thanks. Now, Mr. Barnato may 
not know it, but Englishmen are slow to act in 
company against any one man. Let him take it 
from us that honesty and frankness will now be 
his best policy. He has heard the first mutterings 


of the storm of public indignation. Let him 
take warning while there is time. Burke has told us 
of the inborn integrity of the British people. Wedonot 


expect from Mr. Barnato ideal conduct, but we shall 
not allow him or any one else to degrade the average 
standard of commercial morality without protest, 


STREETER & Company, LIMITED, 


We view with grave distrust Mr. Edwin W. Streeter’s 
efforts to finance his Bond Street business by turning it 
into a limited company. Apart from the fact that Mr. 
Edwin W. Streeter’s prominent connection with the 
disastrous Sapphire and Ruby Company of Montana 
does not entitle him to support from the investing public, 
we do not see any reason why the public should subscribe 
for shares in Streeter & Company, Limited. Mr. Streeter 
is not giving up his business; on the contrary, he 
appears to have a singular disinclination to leave it ; so 
that if this limited company idea does not mean simple 
financing, what can it mean? The capital of the com- 
pany is £100,000 in £1 shares, of which it would appear 
that Mr. E. W. Streeter receives £90,029 7s. 6d. It 
is said that the business of Streeter & Company is a very 
profitable and flourishing one ; but the prospectus does 
not include a certificate or report from any firm of 
accountants as to the actual condition of affairs. There 
isan extract given from a report which is said to have 
been made by a firm of auditors who examined the 
books, and this is to the effect that the ‘‘ average 
profits” (not net profits) for the last seven years have 
been £7041 perannum. We think that investors would 
prefer to know the separate profits for each of those 
seven years. Neither do we like the absence from this 
prospectus of an accountant’s certificate of the condition 
of the business. It is stated that a report has been made; 
what, then, is the objection to publishing it? We regret 
to say that for these reasons the prospectus of Streeter 
& Company, Limited, has no attractions for us. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE THREATENED UNIVERSITY. 


To the Editor of the Sarurpay Review. 
10 December, 1895. 


IR,—It is impossible for one who is so deeply indebted 

to the present London University as 1 am to pass by the 
misleading article in your last issue, ‘‘ The Duke and the 
Crammers,” without a protest. The question is a special 
one, and overmuch left to those immediately interested. 
The Duke of Devonshire has shown in this business an 
unexpected breadth of sympathy. Like Sir John Lubbock, 
he has evidently studied the matter broadly and carefully, 
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and the advocates of one of the most tawdry of all the 
cheap and nasty reform movements that Liberalism has 

uced in its decay, may count upon one more honest 
and enlightened opponent to their persistent enterprise. 
The ill-informed reader would imagine from the tone of 
your article that the new scheme praposed some splendid 
addition to the teaching facilities of London, and that a 
dishonest crew of ‘‘ crammers” obstructed this for their 
ownends. Asa matter of fact, no new teaching body, 
no new buildings, no new professors, are to be provided. 
I challenge your contributor to state any definite enlarge- 
ment that would certainly ensue if this Gresham scheme 
operated. The point at issue is not enlargement, but con- 
traction—a monopoly of teaching. The essence of this 
precious ‘‘reform” movement, apart from the demand for 
an easier medical degree, is to exclude the non-collegiate 
student, to force such non-collegiate students as have 
the means into the empty class-rooms of those whom 
your contributor calls the ‘‘ablest men in the educational 
world,” the energetic movers in the matter, and to 
prevent altogether the poor self-educated man from 
obtaining the worldly advantage, the honourable hall- 
mark, of a London degree. To do that your representa- 
tive of these ‘‘ablest men” sticks at nothing, not even 
at the assertion that a majority of the country graduates 
are favourable to the scheme, not even at the self- 
contradiction of invoking heaven and earth to deprive 
Convocation of the right of vetoing a plan which he 
asserts Convocation has already approved. 

Then this attack upon the University by Correspond- 
ence. What does it really mean? The ill-informed 
reader will imagine, on the one hand, some seedy rogue 
**cramming ’”—what a magic word that is !—his gaping, 
strenuous customers, and on the other the wise, grave 
professor, like a father in the bosom of his family, giving 
individual attention to his select following, saying this 
apt memorable thing and that, cherishing, developing. 
But the facts! I chance to know two typical establish- 
ments passing well: one a University by Correspond- 
ence, 2 cramming shop, the other a great scientific 
school—the Royal College of Science to be explicit, 
College elect of the wonderful University that is to be, if 
the public conscience permit it. Take the mathematical 
instruction. In the former you have actually teaching 
such brilliant and original investigators as Mr. Bryan, 
a Smith’s prizeman, one of the youngest of the Fellows 
of the Royal Society, and Mr. Bariow, as scholarly if 
less original a mathematician. In the latter the bulk 
of the actual teaching is in the hands of (comparatively) 
unknown men. In the latter establishment, too, the pro- 
fessors, as your contributor probably knows as well as I 
do, being preoccupied by the keen competition in re- 
search, lecture a minimum of lectures, talk a text-book 
that is, and never come into personal contact with their 
students at all. During my three years of instruction, 
save for arare ‘‘good-morning,” I never spoke to my 
professors at South Kensington — Professors Huxley, 
Guthrie, and Judd— except in the case of the latter. 
And most of my conversations with Professor Judd 
were devoted to points of discipline. This is the 
usual experience of South Kensington students, and it 
is probably the general rule in college teaching; you 
cannot expect celebrated men to spend their lives teach- 
ing the rudiments. The personal teaching in the College 
is almost entirely in the hands of men not a whit above 
the ‘‘crammers,” and in many cases the College instruc- 
tors eke out their incomes by “‘cramming,” of an evening. 
In the University by Correspondence you have teaching 
now, a former Demonstrator of the Royal College of 
Science, and another of its outlaw teachers has recently 
passed on into ‘‘genuine” teaching in a university 
college. Again, a Royal College professor was formerly 
a Correspondence tutor. You have one and the same 
man, here a heaven-sent teacher, and there a scoundrel 
crammer. — And as for a University by Correspondence, 
I can assure you that, save for the intervention of the 

tman, they teach geology by correspondence at the 
oyal College of Science ; assistant teachers at a guinea 
a week give out instruction papers,and the students work 
accordingly. The stress is sustained by frequent and 
stringent examinations. There is nota pin to choose be- 
tween the two methods. I have, too, the note-books of 
the Cambridge Morphological Laboratory, in which the 
same ‘‘cut and dried” method is carried far beyond the 
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University-by-Correspondence system as it is known to 
me. And when as Doreck Scholar I inspected and 
reported upon the school of Professor Silvanus Thomp- 
son in Finsbury, a couple of years ago, I found the same 
mechanical cramming, by instruction papers and class 
examination, in full operation in that institution. Yet 
he is one of the leading ‘‘ ablest men ” in this movement. 
Where more than two or three students are gathered 
together there are necessarily instruction papers and 
delegated teaching in the midstof them. And the pro- 
position that private teachers are necessarily dishonest 
teachers and endowed professors the reverse, is certainly 
not the axiom your contributor would have your readers 
suppose. 

But apart from the natural indignation excited by the 
pot calling the kettle black, I have little interest in 
defending the University by Correspondence. All teach- 
ing in big classes must necessarily make against origin- 
ality, and Mr. Blank’s class in matriculation Latin and 
Professor Judd’s class in elementary geology are mecha- 
nical for much the same reasons. The point upon which 
I am more concerned is the closing of the worldly 
advantages of the degree, the withdrawal of the 
encouragement to self-help it offers to the outside man, 
the cobbler’s ’prentice who reads of an evening, the 
literary bricklayer, the ambitious shopman and their 
class. That is a type of energetic man the country 
cannot afford to stifle down in the interests of the reput- 
edly able and certainly very self-assertive professors of 
London. It is, to mention haphazard the names that 
come first to hand, the class of Dalton, Joule, Miller, 
and William Smith, the founders of modern chemistry, 
modern physics and geology, of Shakespeare, Burns, and 
Blake, and a host of lesser but still honourable citizens. 
Scholarship is an admirable thing in its way, but the 
greater [need of science and literature alike is energy 
and originality. After all, the finest scholar in the world 
is but a parasite upon originality. And London Univer- 
sity, with its hard examinations to all-comers, has been 
for many years now an open, a stimulatingly difficult, 
but a possible and encouraging way from down below 
there, to a position as teacher, as journalist, or what 
not, to a breathing space wherein a young man of this 
type may find his possibilities. So long as Azs way keep 
Open, open beyond any risk of tampering, the ‘‘ re- 
formers” may, for all I care, tinker as they like with 
the rest of the University structure, organize boards of 
fellows and high professors, reconstruct the charter to 
give one another honorary degrees, put an easy medicab 
degree upon the market, and enrich this great Metro- 
polis with a University worthy of its County Council. 
Other graduates perhaps are more squeamish, but, 
whatever else they oppose, the exclusion of the rank 
outsider is the vital objection in their opposition.— 
Yours, &c., H. G. WELLs.. 


[It seems to us that so much of Mr. Wells’s letter 
as is not devoted to a puff of one particular set of 
‘*correspondence classes” is based on a complete 
misapprehension of the proposed changes in the London 
University. He muddles up the present scheme for 
reconstitution of the University by Royal Commission 
with the proposal of three years ago to create a Gresham 
University, which should exclude non-collegiate students. 
So far from this, the scheme of reconstitution which was 
urged upen the Duke of Devonshire specially provides 
for maintaining intact, and even for extending, the 
feature of admitting non-collegiate students. This is 
evident from Clauses 7, 42, and 48 of the Report of the 
Royal Commission, which deal with regulations for 
external students. From our knowledge of the leading 
men who have been moving in the matter, we can state 
that there is not one of them who is not heartily in 
favour of maintaining this feature. 

We have also ascertained that Mr. Wells’s assertion 
as to tuition by correspondence at the Cambridge 
Morphological Laboratory and at the Finsbury College 
is ‘entirely incorrect. Printed papers ‘are in these 
establishments handed to students working in the 
laboratories as instructions about particular experiments. 
This is a totally different matter from sending them by 
post to absent students as a substitute for genuine 
laboratory practice. It is the antithesis of tuition by 
correspondence.—Eb. ‘‘S. R.”} 
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